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wssyewnovi > THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 


By the author of “Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” “The Crossing,” “Coniston,” “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career,” “A Modern Chronicle,” etc. 

“Mr. Churchill's most ambitious and most sincere work, and one that will fully deserve its 
popularity. ’"—New York Tribune. ; 

“A love romance in which are the beauty and dignity of a true mating.”—New York World. 

“A treméndously powerful novel with a beautiful love story.”"—Lewxington Herald. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


WILSAM By Miss S. C. Nethersole 


“One of the most human stories we have ever read.”—New York Globe. 
“Enchains and holds the interest from beginning to end. A writer more than likely to 
become popular in this country."—New York Herald. 
“A real book. A story full of the things that make world-wide appeal.”—New York World. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


A PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Author of “Jimbo,” “Pan o’ Garden,” “The Centaur,” 
“The Human Chord,” etc. 

A charming fantasy-story by this favorite author, beautifully told of a hero who endeavors 
to scatter starlight into the lives of the world-weary. The pictures evoked of the world of 
human sympathy and modern thought will long haunt the reader’s memory. 

Cloth. $1.35 net. 








COMRADE, YETTA, By Albert Edwards 
Author of “A Man’s World,” etc. 


“One of the greatest books published this year. A story vividly and convincingly told.”— 
Boston Herald. 


“A genuine human document .... A wise and noble book is ‘Comrade Yetta’.”—New 
York Times. 


Cloth. $1.35 net. 


PATSY By S. R. Crockett 


Author of “The Stickit Minister,” “Love’s Young Dream,” etc. 

“Mr. Crockett has never created a more charming heroine.”—New York Times. 

“*Patsv’ is the most winning creature in modern fiction.”—St. Louis Republic. 
Decorated Cover. $1.25 net. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD By James Stephens 


Author of “Insurrections.” “The Hill of Vision,” etc. 
“Not another novel like this in English literature.”—London Times. 
“A thoroughly delightful book.”—New York Sun. 

Decorated Cover. $1.25 net. 
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INDEX BY 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Art, Books on 


Bibles and Testaments 


Chautauqua Text Books 


Chautauqua ‘Publications 


Dictionaries 
Domestic Science 


Everyman’s Library 


New Juveniles 
Standard Juveniles 


Souvenir Postcards 








Chautauqua platform favorites 97-101 


Critical Literature and Drama. .1o1 


Fiction 104,123-4 


Gift Books and Calendars ...124-26 





OUR AIM 


THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE IS MORE THAN A 
COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. IT IS AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF CHAUTAU- 
QUA INSTITUTION. AS SUCH IT AIMS TO RENDER THE 
BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE TO THE ENTIRE CHAUTAU- 
QUA CONSTITUENCY BY FURNISHING THEM WITH 
THE VERY BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 
MARGIN OF PROFIT, AND THEN TO FURTHER THE ED- 
UCATIONAL WORK OF THE INSTITUTION BY TURNING 
OVER FOR ITS USE ANY AND ALL GAINS WHICH MAY 
ACCRUE. YOU HELP YOURSELVES, AND YOU HELP 
CHAUTAUQUA BY HELPING US. 














Black, Hugh 


Partial List of Books Christ’s me Love 


Listening to 


By Chautauqua Platform Favorites Priendatlp 


Addams, Jane 
Democracy and Social Ethics 
Newer Ideals of Peace 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 


Woman's Conscience, and Social Amelioration 


Twenty Years at Hull-House 
A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil 
Aked, Charles F. 
Wells and Palm Trees 
The Courage of the Coward 
A Ministry of Reconciliation, paper 
New Every Morning, paper 
Christocentric, paper 
Old Events and Modern Meanings 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Bailey, Henry Turner 
The City of Refuge 
When Little Souls Awake 
The Flush of Dawn 
The Victorious Surrender 
The Blackboard in the Sunday School 
The Great Painters’ Cospel 
Trees in Silhouette 


Bainbridge, William S. 
Life’s Day 

Barnes, Earl 
Studies in Education, 2 vols. 
Where Knowledge Fails 
Woman in Modern Society 


Barrows, Anna 

Home Science Cook Book 
Baker, Ray Stannard 

Following the Color Line 

Seen in Germany 

Newer Ideals of Healing 

The Spiritual Unrest 

Boys’ Book of Inventions 

Boys’ Second Book of Inventions 
Bates, Katharine Lee 

American Literature 

English Religious Drama 

Hermit Island 

Rose and Thorn 

Spanish Highways and Byways 

From Gretna Green to Lard’s End 

America the Beautiful and Other Poems 
Bishop, Mrs. Emily M. 

Seventy Years Young 

Daily Ways to Health 

Starred titles add & per cent for postage. 


Work 

Culture and Restraint 

Practice of Self-Culture 

Comfort 

The Gift of Influence 

Happiness 

Friendship Booklets, (each) 
Blichfeldt, E. H. 

A Mexican Journey 
Boynton, Percy H. 

London in English Literature (preparing) 
Breasted, James H. 

A History of Egypt 

A History of the Ancient Egyptians 

Monuments of Sudanese Nubia 


Brooks, John Graham 
As Others See Us 
The Social Unrest 
Conflict Between Private Monopoly and Good Citizenship 
An American Citizen 
American Syndicalism 


Buckley, J. M. : 
Christian Science and Other Superstitions 
Fundamentals and Their Contrasts 
Christians and the Theater 
A Hereditary Consumptive’s Battle for Life 
Extemporaneous Oratory 
Wrong and Peril of Woman Suffrage 
Theory and Practice of Foreign Missions 


Burton, Richard 
Message and Melody 
Dumb in June 
Memorial Day 
Lyrics of Brotherhood 
Literary Likings 
Rahab 
Forces in Fiction 
Literary Leaders in America 
From the Book of Life (poems) 
Masters of the English Novel 
Three of a Kind 

Chapman, J. Wilbur 
Kadesh-Barnea (paper 1gc) 
And Peter (paper 15c) 
The Lost Crown oar 15¢) 
Received Ye the Holy Ghost? 
Ivory Palaces of the King 
Another Mile 
The Problem of the Work 
S. H. Hadley of Water Street 
Revival Sermons 
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Pocket Sermons (cloth asc), leather 
And Judas Iscariot 
Clark, Francis E. 
Training the Church of the Future 
The Continent of pee ny 
The Gospel in _ ands (paper .3o) 
Clark, S$ 
A Handbook 7 Best Readin 
Practical Public Speaking (Clark & Blanchard) 
Principles of Vocal Expression 
How to Teach Reading 
Connor, Ralph 
The Doctor 
The Prospector 
Glengarry School Days 
The Sky Pilot 
The Man from Glengarry 
Black Rock 
Breaking the Record 
Beyond the Marshes 
e Foreigner 
Corporal Cameron 
Conwell, Russell H. 
Acres of Diamonds 
He Goeth Before You 
New Day 
Cooke, Edmund Vance 
Chronicles of the Little Tot 
Rimes to be Read 
Impertinent Poems 
Little Songs for Two 
Told to the Little Tot 
I Rule the House 
Basebology 
Crothers, Samuel M. 
By the Christmas Fire 
The Gentle Reader 
The Pardoner’s Wallet 
The Endless Life 
Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Postage on each roc additional) 
Among Friends 
Commons, John R. 
Races and Immigrants in America 
Distribution of Wealth 
Social Reform and the Church 
Trade Unionism and Labor Problems 
Proportional Representation 
Cheyney, Edward P. 
Industrial and Social History of England 
Social Changes in England in the 16th Century 
European Background of American History 
A Short History of England 
Readings in English History 
Dawson, W. i 
A Prophet in Babylon 
The Empire of Love 
Makers of English Poetry 
Makers of English Prose 
Makers of English Fiction 
Literary Leaders of Modern England 
The Forgotten Secret 
The Evangelistic Note 
The Reproach of Christ 
The Redemption of Edward Straham 
est of the Simple Life 
Idiere of the — 
Masterman & § 
Threshold of Manhood 
The Life of Christ 
Book of Courage 
Dickinson, G. Lowes 
The Greek View of Life 
Development of Parliament 
Meaning of Good 
Letters from a Chinese Official 
Modern Symposium 
Religion—a we riticiem and Forecast 
From King to King 
—— and Liberty 
s Immortality Desirable? 


Drummond, He 


Special Book Number 


1.25 


The Golden Book af Gene Drummond (Arr. by A. C. White) 


A Life for a Life 

Addresses 

How to Learn How 

The Prophet Life 

Love, the Supreme Gift 

Golden Month . 
Golden Week ¢ 
Greatest Thing in the World 

Greatest Thing in the World 

Natural Law in Spiritual World 
Natural Law in Spiritual World 

The New Evangelism 


eae Richard T. 
t Movements in America 


1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


1.25 
1,00 
-50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.20 
1.25 
1.50° 
1.25" 


1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
.§0 
1.00 
-50 
1.00 
1.20 
75 


75 


Monopolies and Trusts 
Outlines of Economics, revised 
Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society 
Strength and Weakness of Socialism 
Erckmann-Chatrian 
The States-General 
Madame Therese 
The Conscript 
Waterloo 
The Blockade of Phalsburg 
Invasion of France in 1814 
The Plebiscite 
Friend Fritz 
Faunce, W. H. P. 
Educational Ideals in the Ministry 
Fletcher, Horace 
A-B-Z of Our Own Nutrition 
The New Glutton 
The New Menticulture 
The Last Waif 
Happiness 
Optimism 
Fowler, Wm. Warde 
Social Life at Rome 
City States of Greeks and Romans 
Julius Caesar 
Roman Festivals of the Republic 
Summer Studies of Birds and Books 
Tales of Birds 
More Tales of Birds 


Gordon, S. D. 
iet Talks on Service 
iet Talks on Prayer 
iet Talks on Power 
iet Talks with World Winners 
iet Talks on Home Ideals 
iet Talks about the Tempter 
jet Talks of Personal Problems 
iet Talks about Jesus 
e Consummation of Calvary 
Griggs, Edward Howard 
The Use of the Margin 
Moral Education 
The New Humanism 
A Book of Meditations 
Art and the Human Spirit 
Human Equipment 


Handbooks to lectures—A series of nine on Browning, 
Tennyson, Shakespeare, and others, (paper 25c) 


Gunsaulus, Frank .W. 
The Higher Ministries of Recent English Poetry 
The Transfiguration of Christ 
Paths to the City of God and Other Sermons 
Paths to Power 
Young Men in History 
The Minister and the Spiritual Life 


Hale, Edward Everett 
For Fifty Years 
Lights of Two Centuries 
Tarry at Home Travels (illustrated) 
Man Without a Country 


Hall, G. Stanley 
Adolescence (2 vols.) 
Educational Problems (2 vols.) 
Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene 


Hamilton, Clayton 
Materials and Methods of Fiction 
The Theory of the Theater 
Robert Louis Stevenson, a Familiar Study 
Harris, Ada Van Stone 
Poems by Grades, Nos. I and II 
Graded List of Poems and Stories 
Guide Book to English, Book I 
Guide Book to English, Book ITI 
Favorites from Fairyland 
First Journeys in Numberland 
Hart, Albert Bushnell 
The Southern South 
Studies in American Education 
Practical Essays on American Government 
Foundation of the Union 
National Ideals 
Slavery and Abolition 


Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions 


Colonial Children 
Essentials in American History 


Handbook of History, Diplomacy and Government of U. 


How Our Grandfathers Lived 
The Obvious Orient 
Horne, Sylvester 
Common Sense Christianity 
Life that is Easy 
Relationships of Life 
Life of David Livingstone 
Henderson, Charles Richmond 
Social Duties from Christian Point of View 
Education with Reference to Sex 


1.45” 
2.00" 
1.25" 


=<? 


4/3 


1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


1.00° 


2.25 


1.50 
1.25 
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Book Store List 


Higginson, T. W. 
Things Worth While 
A Reader's History of American Literature 
Carlyle’s Laugh, and Other Surprises 
Hillis, Newell Dwight 
The Fortunes of the Republic 
Faith and Character 
Great Books as Life Teachers 
The Investment of Influence 
A Man’s Value to Society 
Foretokens of Immortality 
How the Inner Light Failed 
Right Living as a Fine Art 
The Master of the Science of Right Living 
Acros the Continent of the Years 
The School in the Home 
David, the Poet and King 
The Contagion of Character 
Holborn, J. B. S. 
Tintoretto 


Hurlbut, Jesse L. 
Story of the Bible 
Sunday Half-Hours with Great Preachers 
Teacher-Training Lessons of the Sunday School 
Superintendent’s Helper 
From Saul to Solomon 
The Life of Christ 
Seven Graded Sunday Schools 
Our Church 
Outline Studies in Old Testament for Bible Teachers 
Outline Studies in New Testament for Bible Students 
Bible Lessons in Old Testament 
Bible Studies in New Testament 
Bible Encyclopedia, cloth 
Stories of Great Americans Every Child Can Read 
Lives of Our Presidents Every Child Can Read 
Story of Jesus Every Child Can Read 
Stories About Children of all Nations Every Child Can Read 
Stories of our Naval Heroes Every Child Can Read 
Jefferson, Charles E. 
Character of Jesus 
Doctrine and Deed 
Minister as Prophet 
New Crusade 
Old Year and the New 
iet Hints to Growing Preachers 
iet Talks with Earnest People 
ings Fundamental 
World's Christmas Tree 
Why We May Believe in Life After Death 
Building of the Church 
y Father’s Business 
Minister as Shepherd 


Jenks, J. W. 
Government Action for Social Welfare 
The Trust Problem 
Principles of Politics 
Life Questions for High School Boys 
Citizenship and the Schools 
Job, Herbert K. 
Wild Wings: Adventures of a Camera Hunter 
Sport of Bird Study 
How to Study Birds 
Blue Goose Chase 
Among the Water Fowl 


Jowett, J. H. 
The High Calling 
Our Blessed Dead 
The Daily Altar (leather 35 cents); cloth 
Yet Another Day (leather 35 cents); cloth 
The Passion for Souls 
The Folly of Unbelief 
The Transfigured Church 
Jordan, David Starr 
The Call of the Nation 
Ulrich Von Hutten 
The Human Harvest 
Call of the Twentieth Century 
Religion of a Sensible American 
Life’s Enthusiasms 
The Higher Sacrifice 
The Philosophy of Hope 
The Strength of Being Clean 
The Innumerable Company 
College and the Man 
The Blood of the Nation 
The Heredity of Richerd Roe 
Eric’s Book of Beasts 
Kimball, Kate F. 
An English Cathedral Journey (cloth $1.50°); limp leather 
King, Henry Churchill 
e Laws of Friendship 
Personal and Ideal Elements in Education 
Reconstruction in Theology .50 
Seeming Unreality of Spiritual Life 
Theology and the Social Consciousness 
Rational Living 
Greatness and Simplicity of Christian Faith 


50° 
1.25 
2.00 


1.20 
75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
.50 
-25 


1.50 


1.25° 
1.25 
1,00* 


1.00* 


1.00 
1.50° 

.40 
1.25* 


3.00* 
2.00 
1.50° 
1.25* 
1.25* 


1.25 


1.25* 


Education and National Character 
The Development of Religion 
Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times 
The Ethics of Jesus 
McDowell, William F. 
In the School of Christ 


McFadyen, John Edgar 
The Messages of the Psalmists 
Jn the Hour of Silence 
The Divine Pursuit 
City with Foundations 
Prayers of the Bible 
The Way of Prayer 
Mahaffy, J. P. 
Alexander’s Empire 
Art of Conversation 
History of Classical Greek Literature 
Old Greek Education ; 
Progress in Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 
Rambles and Studies in Greece 
Survey of Greek Civilization 
Social Life in Greece 
Martin, Martha Evans 
The Friendly Stars 
Ways of the Planets 
Mabie, Hamilton W. 
In the Forest of Arden 
Under the Trees and Elsewhere 
Essays on Nature and Culture 
In Arcadia 


The Great Beyond 

Backgrounds of Literature 2.00, 
Old English Ballads 1.25, 
Old English Love Songs 1.25, 
Parables of Life 1.00, 
Shakespeare—Poet, Dramatist and Man (Illus. 2.50) 1.00, 


Mathews, Shailer 
The Church and the Changing Order , .50, 
History of New Testament Times in Palestine 
The Social Teaching of Jesus -50, 
The Gospel of the Modern Man +50, 
French Revolution 
Messianic Hope in the New Testament 
Social a 
Scientific Management in the Churches 
Reading Journey through Palestine «50, 
The Making of Tomorrow 
Morgan, G. Campbell 
The Teaching of the Lesson 
Living Messages of the Books of the Bible 
Sunrise: Behold He Cometh ; : 
The Study and Teaching of the English Bible 
The Bible and the Cross 
The Missionary Manifesto : 
Mountains and Valleys in the Ministry of Jesus 
Christian Prineiples 
The Analyzed Bible 
The Parables of the Kingdom _ ’ 
The Simple Things of the Christian Life 
The Practice of Prayer 
The Christ of Today 
The Life of the Christian 
Evangelism 
The True Estimate of Life and How to Live 
The Crises of the Christ r- 
A First Century Message to Twentieth Century Christians 
A Things New 
God's Perfect Will 
The Ten Commandmerts 
The Spirit of God 
God’s Methods with Man 
Wherein Have We Robbed God 
Life Problems 
Discipleship 
The Hidden Years at Nazareth 
Moulton, Richard G. - 
Rible Stories (Children’s Series), 2 vols., each 
Biblical Idylls 
Biblical Masterpieces — 
Psalms and Lamentations ; 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker 
Modern Reader’s Bible ee 2.00, 
Book of Job, Proverbs, Biblical Idylis, Psalms (2 vols.) 
Isaiah, St. John, St. Luke and Paul, (2 vols.), St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, General Epistles, each 
World Literature 
wocstea, Scott 
Social justment 7 _— 
] U oyment in U. S.; California Vital Statistics, 
— £ eyo Bib. of writings of Carroll D. Wright 
Solution of the Child Labor Problem 
Wages in the United States 
Super Race yan 
Social Religion; an interpretation of Christianity in terms of 
modern life 
Ogg, Frederic A. 
Social Progress in Contemporary Europe 
Governments of Europe 


Sees 


8333% 


-50 
25” 


1.00" 
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Oppenheim, Nathan 
Mental Growth and Control 
Care of Children in Health 
Development of the Child 
Medical Diseases of Childhood 
Peabody, Francis G. 
esus Christ and the Christian Character 
eligion of an Educated Man 
Sunday Evenings in the College Chapel 
Mornings in the College pee] 
Afternoons in the College Cha 
The Approach to the Social Satan 
Jesus Christ and Social Questions 
Perry, Bliss 
Study of Prose Fiction 
Study of Prose Fiction 
ohn G. Whittier 
alt Whitman 
The Amateur Spirit, and Other Essays 
Parkstreet Papers 
¢ American Mind 


Powers, H. H. 
Outlines for the Study of Art 


Vol. I. Early Italian Art 
Vol. II. Later Italian Art 
Vol. III. Art of the Netherlands and Germany 


Mornings with Masters of Art 
The Message of Greek Art 
Reich, Emil 
Woman through the Ages 
Foundations of Modern Europe 
New Students’ Atlas of English History 
Success Among Nations 
Hungarian Literature 
Failure of Higher Citicism of the Bible 
Success in Life 
General History of Western Nations 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities 
Atlas Antiquus 
Riis, Jacob 


The Battle with the Slum 
Children of the Tenements 


1.50, 
The Peril and Preservation of the Home 

Making of an American 1.50, 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen 2.00, 


Riley, James Whitcomb 
Child Rhymes 
Love-Lyrics 
Farm-Rhymes 
Song o’ Cheer 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine 
The Raggedy Man 
Child Verse 
Neighborly Poems 
Afterwhiles 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury 
Rhymes of Childhood 
Morning 
Old Schoolday Romances 
Riley Roses (illustrated = Christy) 
Robinson, H. Perry 
The Twentieth Certury American 
Essence of the Honeymoon 
Robertson, Archibald T. 
Glory of the Ministry 
Students’ Chronological New Testament 
Ross, Edward Aylsworth 
Latter Day Saints and Sinners 
The Changing Chinese 
Changing America 
Ross, G. A. Johnston 
Universality of Jesus 
Religion and the Modern Mind 
Value of Worship 
Religious Significance of the Home 
e Cross 
Schmucker, S. C. 
The Study of _ 
Under the Open S' 
The Meaning of Eeotution 
Scudder, Vida Dutton 
Social Ideals in English Letters 
Introduction to Study of English Literature 
Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poets 
Introduction to \ poaeneeet of John Ruskin 


Listner to Ba 
Disciple of a Saint 3 . 
Seaver, Jay W. : 


Anthropometry and Physical Examination , 
Seton, Ernest Thompson 

Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac 

Wild Animals I Have Known 

The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 

The Biography of a Grizzly 

The Biography of a Silver Fox 


3-25" 
1.75° 


1.65* 


1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 


1.25 
1.60° 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Special Book Number 


Lives of the Hunted 


Lobo, Rag and Vixen 
Animal Heroes 
Arctic Prairies 
Boy Scouts of America 
Wild Animal Plays for Children 
Shaler, Nathaniel S. 
Man and the Earth 
Short, Josephine 
Chosen Days in Scotland 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred 
Home Life in Germany 
Germany 
Smith, George Adam 
Modern Criticism and the Teaching of the Old Testament 
Jerusalem—Topography, economics and history from the 
earliest time to 70 A. D. 
Life of Henry Drummond 
Smith, J. Allen 
The Multiple Money Standard 
The Spirit of American Government 
Smith, Mabell S. C. 
A Tarheel Baron 
Studies in Dickens 
Dickens Day by Day (leather $1.00); cloth 
The Spirit of French Letters 
Starr, Frederick 
Some First Steps in Human Progress 
In Indian Mexico 
Readings from Modern Mexican Authors 
Steiner, Edward A. 
The Mediator 
Tolstoi, the Man 
On the Trail of the Immigrant 
Against the Current 
The Cup of Elijah 
The Broken Wall 
Stelzle, Charles 
Christianity’s Storm Center 
Messages to Workingmen 
Boys of the Street 
The Working Man and the Social Problem 
The Church and Labor 
Letters from a Working Man 
Elements of Social Unrest 
The City Problem 
Organized Labor 
American Social and Religious Conditions 
Stone, John Timothy 


Footsteps in a Parish 
Recruiting for Christ 
Tourgee, Albion W. 
Button’s Inn 
Vincent, George E. 
A Survey of Sociology 
Introduction to Gillette’s Constructive Rural Sociology 
Summer Schols and University Extension (paper) 
Vincent, John Heyl 
A Secret in Education 
Assembly Bible Outlines 
Better Not -50, 
Biblical Explorations 
Brilliants 
Chautauqua Movement 
Christian Evidences 
Church at Home 
Church School and Its Officers , 25, 
Church School and S. S. Normal Guide 
English History 
Greek History 
Modern Sunday School 
Our Superintendent 
Outlines of General History 
Revival and After Revival 
Roman History 
Story of a Letter 
Studies in Young Life 
S. S. Institutes and Normal Classes 
Sunday School Normal Class 
Table Altar 
Two Letters to a Minister 
A Little Sanctuary 
A Little Book of Good Wishes 
Vincent, Leon H. 
American Literary Masters 
The Bibliotaph and Other People 
Studies in French Letters and Society of the 17th Century 
4 vols., each 
John Dewitt Miller 
Washington, Booker T. 
Putting the Most Into Life 
Character Building 
Working with the Hands 
Up from Slavery 
Frederick Douglass 


3 PRS 


833 


% 
. ’ 
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3 hs 


1.25 
1.60° 


20° 


1S 
10 
-75 
-10 
-35 


10 
1.90 
-10 
.10 


-10 
-10 


10 


1.25 


-10 


15 
.25 


2.00 
1.50 


1.00 
2.00 


75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.25” 
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Book Store List 


The Negro in the Scuth 


1.00* 
Man Farthest Down 1.50 
Watkinson, W. L. 
The Supreme Conquest 1.00 
Inspiration in Common Life -35 
The Duty of Imperial Thinking 1.00 
The Education of the Heart 1.00 
Studies in Christian Character 60, 1.00 
Studies in Life and Experience .60, 1.00 
The Bane and the Antidote and other Sermons 1.00 
The Blind Shot and Other Sermons 60, 1.00 
Noonday Addresses -50 
The Fatal Barter 1.00 
Frugality in the Spiritual Life 60, 1.00 
Lessons of Prosperity -50 
Life’s Unexpected Issues 1.00 
Gates of Dawn (A Year’s Devotional Reading) 1.25 
Watson, John (Ian Maclaren) 
Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush -40 
A Doctor of the Old School .40 
Rabbi Saunderson .40 
The Potter's Wheel 1.25 
Days of Auld Lang Syne 1.25 
Inspiration of Our Faith 1.25 
Welch, Herbert P. 
The New Age and Its Creed 1.00 
Selections from the Writings of John Wesley 1.25 
Wheeler, Benjamin Ide 
Alexander the Great 1.50° 
Dionysos and Immortality 1.00° 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
The Old Peabody Pews 1.50 
Rose o’ the River 1.25 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1.25, .50* 
New Chronicles of Rebecca 1.25, .50° 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol 60 
Polly Oliver's Problem 60 
Mother Carey’s Chickens 1.a5* 
A Child’s Journey with Dickens -50* 
Williams, Charles D. 
A Valid Christianity for Today 1.50° 
Winchester, C. T. 
John Wesley 1.50 
Some Principles of Literary Criticism 1.50 
English Essayists of the i9th Century 1.50 
Wyche, Richard T. 
Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them 1.00* 
Zueblin, Charles 
American Municipal Progress 1.25 
A Decade of Civic Development 1.25 
The Religion of a Democrat 1.00° 
Democracy and the Overman 1.00* 
Bibles and Testaments 
The American Standard Revised: 
“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.” We carry the full line, all sizes, all types, all bindings. 
Prices range from 60c to $850. Separate lists, with specimens 
of type, on request. 
The International Series of Bibles: 
Plain and self-pronouncing texts, Reference and Teachers’ 
Bibles, Testaments, Testaments and Psalms, in every variety of 
type and binding. (Send for specimens of type). 
Red Letter Art Testaments: 
A series of Testaments artistic in every way. It includes nu- 
merous beautiful engravings in color, the reproductions of the 
greatest paintings of Europe and America. A beautiful gift 
edition. Prices according to binding, 7oc to goc. 
The Modern Reader’s Bibles: s 
The sacred scriptures presented in modern literary form, with 
introduction and notes by Richard G. Moulton. 
The entire Bible in one volume, with three books of the 
Apocrypha (cloth $2.00); leather 5.00 
In separate books, 21 vols. (cloth) -50* 
In separate books (leather) .60* 
Riblical Idylls 1.00 
Biblical Masterpieces . 1.00 
The Twentieth Century Testament: _— : 
A translation of the New Testament into simple modern English, 
made direct from the Greek. ‘ 
Popular edition, cloth toe. 
Popular edition, full morocco, red edges 1.50 
Popular edition, full morocco, divinity circuit 3.50 
Popular edition, full morocco, India paper 5.00 
New large type edition, 8vo, cloth 2.00° 
New large type edition, 8vo, three-fourths morocco 3.00 
The Holman Series of Bibles: 


Authorized version. 
and Teachers’ 
binding. 


Pocket, Reference 
Prices according to 


Self-pronouncing text. 
Bibles, and Testaments. 
Send for special list. 
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Critical Literature and Drama 


Complete Poems, Globe Edition 1.75 
Sohrab and Rustum, Pocket Classics - 


The Study of Poetry 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 1.as* 
Mixed Essays 1.50° 
English Men of Letters Series ‘75° 
Astor Poets 60 
Autograph Series of Complete Poets, $1.00 
Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Tennyson, Harte. 
Browning, Robert 
Complete works, Camberwell ed., 12 vols., each 73° 
Complete works, Globe edition, 1 vol. 1.75 
The Best of Browning—James Mudge, ed. 1.00* 
Browning’s England 2.00 
Srewenns for , oo ee 60° 
rowning as a ilosophical and Religious Teacher—Henry Jones 2.25* 
Browning—G. K. Chesterton, ed. Eng. Men of Letters Series ' 7 
Complete Works, Cambridge ed. 3.00 
Pippa Passes 1.50° 
Selections from Browning (Ginn Classics) .jo” 
Poetry and Philosophy of Browning (Griggs) (cloth soc) as” 
Dramatic Monologues -5o” 
Dramatis Personae 50” 
Paracelsus -50* 
Pippa Passes .50* 
Browning Primer 40" 
Browning Handbook (Orr) 1.75" 
Browning's Italy 2.00* 
Coleridge, Samuel T. 
Biographia Literaria 1.00° 
Complete poems, Globe edition 1.75° 
Aids in Reflection 1.00° 
Lectures on Shakespeare 1.00° 


S. T. Coleridge—Trail ed. Eng. Men of Letters Series 40 
Dante 


The Divine Comedy—H. F. Carey ed. 


1.00" 
English Men of Letters Series, limp cloth 
Bunyan, Dickens, DeQuincey, Gray, Landor, Macaulay, Pope, 
Spenser, Southey, Thackeray 40" 
English Men of Letters Series, cloth 
Arnold, Browning, Bunyan, Dickens, incey, Gray, Lan- 
dor, Macaulay, Pope, Spenser, Swift, Southey, ckeray 7s° 
Garnett & Goss 
History of English Literature, 4 vols., illus, 8.50 
Globe Edition of Poets 
Complete poems of Arnold, Burns, Byron, Coleridge, Keats, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Browning, Chaucer, Scott, Shelley, each 1.75 
Lanier, Sidney 
Complete Poems 2.00" 
Hymns of the Marshes 1.50” 
The Lanier Book .go* 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics 
A series of English texts for school use, with introductions 
and notes. More than 100 titles. Send for list ag? 
Modern Drama 
The Theory of the Theater—Hamilton 1.50" 
Play Making—Archer 1.50” 
Dramatists of Today—Hale 1.g0* 
Mrs. Dane’s Defense—Henry Arthur Jones 1.25 
Saints and Sinners—Henry Arthur Jones 1.25 
White-Washing Julia—Henry Arthur Jones 1.25 
Fenris the Wolf—Percy Mackaye 1.45 
The Scarecrow—Percy Mackaye 1.45 
Sappho & Phaon—Percy Mackaye 1.25 
Jean D’Are—Percy Mackaye 1.25 


Mater—Percy Mackaye 1.45 
The Truth—Clyde Fitch 


“78 
Nero—Stephen Phillips 1.45 
Sin of David—Stephen Phillips 1.25 
Ulysses—Stephen Phillips 1.25 
The Hour Glass—W. B. Yeats 1.25 
The Blue Bird—Maeterlinck 1.45" 
The Weavers—Hauptmann 1.00° 
The Servant in the House—Kennedy 1.45 
The Terrible Meek—Kennedy 1.00° 
Plays—by Lady Gregory, 2 vols. 3.00* 
The Climbers—Fitch 73° 
The Girl with the Green Eyes—Fitch 73" 


I 





Improve This Opportunity---Make the Most of 
PROGRAM FEATURES 
Of SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Of C. L. S. C. COURSES 


By getting acquainted with Timely Books and 
Adding the Best of These to Your Library 
THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 
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Her Own Way—Fitch 
The Stubborness of Geraldine—Fitch 
The Truth—Fitch 
Pietro of Siena—Phillips 
The Celtic Twilight—Yeats 
The Hour Glass, and Other Plays—Yeats 
Unicorn from the Stars, and Other Plays—Yeats and Gregory 
The Doll’s House—Ibsen 
Three Plays (The Silver Box, Strife, Joy)—Galsworthy 
Strindbergs Plays—Vol. II, containing Pariah, and The 
Creditors 
The Creditors 

Ibsen—Peer Gynt 
Ibsen's orkehep 
wag eno y 

e Pigeon—Galsworthy 
Three Plays—Brieux. Translated by B. Shaw 
National Drama—Jones 
The Great Divide—W. V. Moody 
The Faith Healer 
Ideas Good and Evil—W. B. Yeats 
Poems and Plays—2 vols.—W. B. Yeats 
Sherwood—Alfred Noyes 
The Daughter of Jorio—D’Annunzio 
The Necessary Evil—Kennedy 
What the Public Warts—Bennett 
Polite Farces—Bennett 

s e, William 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker—R. G. Moulton 
The Moral System of Shakespeare—R. G. Moulton 
Shakespeare, His Mind and Art—Dowden 
Macbeth (Arden edition) 
Shat:espeare as a Dramatic Artist—Lounsbury 
Shakespeare and the Modern Stage—Lee 
Shakespeare—Lee 
Shakespeare’s Life and Work—Lee 
Shakespeare—Brandes 
Shakespeare—Griggs 
Shakespeare—Griggs (paper) 
Handbook of Shakespeare—Luce 
Shakespeare: Poet, Diamatist and Man 
Shakespeare’s Heroines ss 
Complete Shakespeare (Temple edition) cloth 40 vol. 
Shakespeare—Single Plays, cloth 15c; in 39 vols. 
Complete works in one volume, limp leather 
Tudor Edition, cloth, 2sc*; limp cloth, .3sc*; limp leather 


Boyes, Aljeee 
The Flower of Old Japan 
The Golden Hynde 
Poems 
Drake, An English Epic 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Poems, Selections (Handy Volume classics) 
Poems, Selections (Astor Poets) 


Taine, H. A. 
History of English Literature, 4 vols. 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord 
Complete Poems, Globe edition 
Complete Poems, Reprint 
Commentary on “In Memoriam’”—Bradley 
The Poetry of Tennyson—Henry Van Dyke 
Tennyson's Poems (Cambri edition 
SEP 
try an y of Tennysen—paper 
Handbook of Tennyson—Luce 
Tennyson Primer 
Memoir of Tennyson, by his son, 2 vols. 
Life of Tennyson 
Russian Literature 
Literary History of Russia—A. Brickner 
Essays on Russian Novelists—W. L. Phelps 
War and Peace—L. Toistoi, 3 vols., limp leather, per vol. 
Anna Karenina—L. Tolstoi, 2 vols., limp leather, per vol. 
Childhood—L. Tolstoi, 1 vol., limp ieather 
The Cossacks—L. Tolstoi, 1 vol., limp leather, per vol. 
What Is Religion—L. Tolstoi, 1 vol., limp leather 
Life of Tolstoi—Nathan Haskell Dole 





Dictionaries 


The Standard 
Sheen, “Trade Edition” (one vol.) 
The nabri volume edition, half Russian, subscrip- 


ed 

subscription edition, indexed 

Full Morocco, subscription edition. Indexed 

The Unebetdged_ tve-veune edition. Half Russia, sub- 

iption tion. . ; 

rocnarter Morocco, subscription edition. Indexed 

Students Standard Dictionary ’ 

Office Standard Dictionary 

Grammar —» + Law sietieeasy 

Introductory a’ ictionary 

Concise Standard Dictionary 





Vest Pocket Dictionary (cloth) 
Vest Pocket Standard Dictionary (leather) 
Thin Paper Collegiate 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2,700 pages 
400,000 words defined, 6,000 illustrations, sheep, marble edges, 
indexed 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, regular edition, size 7x10 
x2% inches (cloth) 
Special thin paper edition—art canvass 
Same, full seal 
Webster’s Little Gem Dictionary, cloth 
Webster's Little Gem Dictionary, leather 
New E. F. G. Pocket Dictionary 
English-Italian, Italian-English, leather 
English-Spanish, Spanish-English, leather 
English-German, German-English, leather 
English-French, French-English 
The Self Pronouncing School Dictionary, 950 pages 


Domestic Science Books 


The Home Science Cook Book—Lincoln and Barrow 


8 
Food Materials and Their Adulterations—Ellen H. Richards ...1. 


Sanitation in Daily Life—Ellen H. Richards 

Selection and Preparation of Food—Isabel Bevier and Anna 
R. Van Meter 

A Cook Book for Nurses—Sarah C. Hill 

Food and Nutrition—Isabel Bevier and Susannah Usher 

The Art of Cookery—Ewing 

Paper Bag Cookery—Nicholas Soyer 

The Century Cook Book—Mary Ronald 

Just For Two 

Harpers Cook Book or Left Overs 


The “365” Series, each so cents 

365 Breakfast Dishes 365 Tasty Dishes 
365 Luncheon Dishes 365 Foreign Dishes 
365 Dinner Dishes 
365 Desserts 
Boston Cook Book 
The Fireless Cook Beok—Margaret J. Mitchell 
Carving and Serving 
Serving and Waiting 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 
Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 
Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book 
Everyday Menu Book 
My Best 2so Recipes 
Cakes, Icings and Fillings 
Dainties 
Many Ways for Cooking Eggs 
Canning and Preserving 
Hot Weather Dishes 
Home — >»! Making 
Bread and Bread Making 
New Salads 
Made-over Dishes 
How to Use a Chafing Dish 
New Ways for Oysters 

ick Soups 

ndwiches 


365 Cakes and Cookies Recipes 


Everyman's Library 


A library of over six hundred titles including History, 
Fiction, Science, Essays, Biography, Oratory, Poetry, Phil- 
osophy, Theology—all that is g and all that has worn 
well in English literature, in volumes of convenient size 
and at small cost. List of titles on request (cloth 3s5c) by 
mail 43c; leather, 7oc, by mail 


Standard Juveniles 


365 Orange Recipes 
365 Vegetable Dish 
365 Breads and Biscuits 365 Chafing Dishes 


RRRRESEBESEE 


Guided by specially prepared lists from the Hartford Public 
Library and recommendations from Teachers College, New York, and 


other experienced librarians, we have made wu 
of boys’ and girls’ books which will commen 
cerned in directing young people to the right kind of reading. 


Alcott, L. M. 
Cupid and Chow-Chow 
Eight Cousins 
Garland for Girls 
foe and Jill 
o’s Boys 
Little Men 
Little Women 
My Boys 
My Girls 
Old Fashioned Girl 


“1d Fashioned Thanksgiving 7 1.00, 


Rose in Bloom 
Spinning Wheel Stories 


0° 1c-Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag, 6 vols., each 


a comprehensive stock 
itself to all those con- 
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Johnston, Annie Fellows 
2.00 Mildred’s Inheritance 


Baker, Ray Stannard 
Boy's Book of Inventions 


Boy's Second Book of Inventions 
60 Story of Dago “50 
Barbour, Ralph Hen , , . eo . 
Behind the ties” enry ae pa wen Sy Stories ’ A 
Captain of the Crew 1.50 : oe eee House Party = 
The Crimson Sweater yo Little rt ene eenye 1.20 
For the Honor of the Schol 1.50 aa eee tero 1.20 
The Half-Back 1.50 Little Colonel’s Knight Comes Riding 7 
The School Four 1.50 Mary Ware: the Little Colonel’s Chum - 
Team Mates 1.50 Two Little Knights of Kentucky 1.20 
1.50 Mary Ware in Texas ’ 
Brown, John, M.D Little Colonel in Arizona a 
Rab and His Friends 0, .0 Little Colonel’s Christmas Vacation aa 
_ Bryant, Sarah Cone eo Little Colonel, Maid of Honor sta 
Stories to Tell to Children aduie Kingsley, Charles = 
How to Tell Stories t» Children 1.00" Hereward the Wake 
Burroughs, John : Heroes, Greek Fairy Tales a 
Sharp Eyes and Other Papers 3 Water Babies m4 
Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers “MSs = Westward, Ho! 2.00 
_ Butterworth, Hezekiah ; _ Kipling, Rudyard 
Zigzag Journeys Series, 17 vols. 2.99 a 1190 
Church, Alfred John 5 . 1. 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls . Tent So ‘ante Book => 
Story of Iliad — Puck of Pook's Hill 1.20 
Story of the Odyssey 3.00 pe cok’s Hil 1.50 
Coffin, Charles Carleton Bee ee ian 
Abraham Lincoln y, *ravelers Series, 14 vols. 2.00 
Boys of '76 2.00 Boy’s Life of General Grant 2.98 
Boys of ‘61 ra Lang, Andrew 
Following the Flag 25° Blue Fairy Book 7s 
My Days and Nights on the Battlefield “25* a auny Book 7S 
Cooper, James Fenimore Red Fair yt = 
Deerslayer, 25c, $1.25; Every Man’s Library ed. .35 Yellow Fair Book = 
Last of the Mohicans, asc, $1.25; Every Man’s Library ed. 35 My Own Fair Book = 
Pathfinders, $1.25; Every Man’s Library ed. -35 Nursery Rh a Bo k = 
The Spy, 25c, $1.25; Every Man’s Library ed. 35 man y 00 a4 
Defoe, Daniel tal ae 
Robinson Crusoe ase to 2.00 Bob me Sam, eed ty Mey © Ser 5 al 
Dickens, Charles ed 
Barnaby Rudge 35 re age pe 
Bleak House 35 Childe = i th azzler 1.00 
Christmas Carol .25, .3$, 1.00 White Fat the Frost 3.590 
Cricket on the Hearth ‘20, 35, 1.00 ee 1.50 
Tale of Two Cities "35, 1.00 Mabie, Hamilton Wright 
Complete Works: Every Man's Library ed. , "35° Editor of the wey ane a ~ — el Series 
> wenty titles, including: 
a ew Mapes Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know go" 
Rhymes and Jingles = * © Heroes Every Child Should Know ‘90° 
Donald and Do 1.50 Heroines Every Child Should Know 90" 
Duncan, estates bani phd hes ae Shen ike : 0° 
c egends Every i ld Know e 
oe of the Labrador 1.90, .60 aay precio Se Coe Mhould Know . 
y ssays 
Way of the Sea “3 sBirds Every Child Should. Know. 1 
A Suitable Child go" Trees Every Child Should Know sas? 
_ Eggleston, George Cary Martin, George Madden 
pis — = 1.25 Emmy Lou 0° 
ast of the Flatboats ’ ’ 
Strange Stories from History 60 Four of Them ‘» 
Wreck of the Red Bird 1.25 Twilight Stories R 
Bote Juliana Horatia Bedtime Stories 1.9 
ix to Sixteen -50 
Story of a Short Life 75 Bool, Deter 
Trinity Flower “$0, 1.00 The Hole Book 1s? 
acknapes .50, 1.00 The Slant Book 1.25" 
an of the Wind Mill -§0, 1.00 Parkman, Francis 
b-li-by-the Fire 50, 100 The Oregon Trail 1.00, 1.90 
Snap-Dragon -5°, 1.00 Montcalm and Wolfe 2.00 
Hale, Edward Everett Conspiracy and Pontiac 3090 
Boys’ Heroes 1.00 Pioneers of France 1.00, 1.90 
Man Without a Courtry +2, 35 +75 Potter, Beatrix 
Stories a AGventuse 1.25 Sater Rabbit 
tories o iscovery 5 . : s 
Stories of Invention = The Tale of Mrs. Ti Winkle ~ 
Stories of the Sea ee fe 5 
Harris, Joel Chandler The Tale of Tom Kitten , 
Daddy Jake the Runaway 1.25 The Tale of Benjamin Bunny 50 
Nights with Uncle Remus 1.50 The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin . 
On the Plantation 1.50 The Tale cf Jemina Prddle Duck 50. 
Uncle Remus and His Friends | 1.50 The Tale of Flopsy Bunnies . 
Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings 2.00 The Tailor of Gloucester 50 
Mr. Rabbit at Home 200° The Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse . 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel Roosevelt, Theodore 
House of the Seven Gables upward of .35 Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail 2.50 
Marble Faun .35, 2.00 Wilderness Hunter 250 
Mosses from an Old Manse -35, 2.00 The Roosevelt Book ~~ 
Twice-Told Tales +35, 2.00 _ Ruskin, John - 
Hey, Gere and ig hanging = 
Hii t). 
(Full list of works on request) Book of the Fables and Folk Stories 7s 
Irving, Washington Book of Folk Stories o 
The Alhambra .§0, 1.50 Book of Le ends be 
Rip Van Winkle 2, 1.50 Children’s Book 2.50 
20, 1.50 George Washington 75 
3.00 


The Sketch Book , , : , , 
Seven Little People and Their Friends 
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2.00 
il of the Sandhill Stag 1.50 
Animal Heroes 2.00 
Monarch, the I Big Bear of Tallac 1.25 
Lobo, Rag and Vixer .50 
Biography of a Grizzly 1.50 
Biography of a Silver Fox 1.50 
Sidney, Margaret 
Little Peppe © series, 11 volumes, each 1.50 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Child’s Garden of Verses 20, 1.00 
David Balfour 1.50 
Kidnapped 1.50 
Treasure Island 35, 1.50 
Stra » Edward 
Boat Club oye at Lakeport 1.25 
Trowbridge, John Townsend 
Cudjo’s Cave 1.25 
Fast Friends 1.25 
ack Hazard and His Fortune 1.25 
rize Cup 1.50 
Two Biddicut Boys 1.50 
Twain, Mark 
Prince and Pauper 1.75 
Huckleberry Finn 1.75 
Tom Sawyer 1.75 
Pudd’n-head Wilson 1.75 
Connecticut Yankee 1.75 
Verne, Jules 
Around the World in Eight 1.00 
Great Explorers of the -§- 2.50 
Mysterious Island 1.00 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea 1.00 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
Bird’s Christmas Carol 


upward of .so 
Polly Oliver’s Problem 





1.00 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1.45, «50° 
Posy Ring 1.25 
The Story Hour 1.00 
New Chronicles of Rebecca 1.25, «50° 
Wyss, Johann David + 
The Swiss Family Robinson 15, 1.85 
New Juveniles 
Pairy Tales Children Love—Welch 1.25 
Stories Children Love—Welch 1.25 
Stories of Adventure Children Love—Welch 1.45 
Camping on the Great Rivers—Spears 1.50 
The Young Forester- Grey 1.25 
The Young Pitcher—Grey 1.25 
Camping in the Greac Woods—Gregor 1.50 
Hollow Tree and Dee; Woods Book —Paine 1.50 
Hollow Tree Snowed In Book—Paine 1.50 
Knights of the Round Table—Frost 1.25 
“The Court of King Arthur—Frost 1.25 
Harpers Electricity Book for Boys 1.75 
Harpers Boating Book for Boys 1.75 
‘Harpers Camping and Scouting Book for Boys 1.75 
Harpers Book for Young Naturalists 1.50 
Warpers Out Door Book for Boys 1.50 
Wiay Books of Science—V. E. = 
Electricity—Johnson go* 
istry—Johnson .go* 
| nt oS no 90” 
yi i .90* 
ry Mo er West Wind—Burgess 1.00 
Mother West Wind’s Children—Burgess 1.00 


Barnett, Evelyn 


New Fiction 


Snead—The Dragnet 1.20° 





Special Book Number 


New Brewster’s Year in the Big Woods—Hawkins 


1.20 
The Wonder Workers—Wade 1.00 
The Fourth Down—Quirk 1.20 
Track’s End—Carruth 1.00 
The i‘? of Mr. Tod—Potter .50" 
e S. W. F. Club—Elliott 1.00 
on Ward in the Jungle—Gre 1.25 
What Shall We Do Now—Canfield 1.20 
Boys Make At Home Things—Bailey 1.25 
Girls Make At Home Things—Bailey 1.25 
Wonder Tales of Old Japan—Obata 1.25 
Mary Ware’s Promised Land (Little Colonel) 1.20° 
Martha in Holland (Little People Everywhere) MacDonald .60* 
Motor Boating for Boys—Davis .50* 
e Rocket Book—Newell 1.25 
Robin Hood Outlaw Band—Rhead 1.50 
This Year’s Book for Boys 1.50 
Dear Little Girls’ Thanksgiving Holidays—Blanchard 1.00* 
Wonder Book of Animale Golding 1.50 
Prue’s Jolly Winter—Brooks 1.00° 


Art 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOR 


Edited by T. Leman Hare. Monographs on the work of great 
artists by critics of note, in non-technical style. Contain splendid 
reproductions in accurate colors, from original paintings. Brown paper 
boards, 1amo. 65 cents net; by mail, 73 cents. 


Corot Van Dyck Van Eyck 
Delacroix Millet Da Vinci 
Boucher Durer Whistler 
Fra Lippo Lippi Lawrence Rubens 
Montagna Hogarth Holbein 
Perugino Watteau Burne-Jones 
Le Brun Franz Hals Watts 
Chardin Carlo Dolci Ingres 
Sargent Luini Reynolds 
Fragonard Gainsborough Romney 
Lord Leighton Tintoretto Greuze 
Bellini Rossetti Turner 
Fra Angelico Raeburn Velasquez 
Holman Hunt Constable Botticelli 
Titian Memling Raphael 
Millais Murillo Rembrandt 
THE PAINTERS’ SERIES 


Each book of this series contains thirty to sixty beautifully 
printed reproductions of a great master’s best pictures. Each is 
4x5 inches in size. Excellent for school or college use or library 


reference. 16 mo. Parchment covers. asc net; by mail 

Rubens Mesdag Fra Lippo Lippi 
Rembrandt Greuze Hoppner 
Reynolds Gerard Dou Botticelli 
Titian Giotto Tintoreto 

Franz Hals Moretto Poussin 
Wouwerman nee Veronese 
Holbein Goya Carpaccio 

Del Sarto Luini Hogarth 
Watteau Van ~ po Massys 

Fra Angelico Raphae Durer 

Bronzino Teniers Lotto 

Perugino Velasquez Gainsborough 
Jordaens Murillo Bennozo Gozzoli 
Jan Steen Early Flemish Painters Lawrence 
Claude Raeburn Boucher 
Morland Corregio 


Van Dyke, John C. 
How to Judge of a Picture £0* 
John Ruskin—Master Painters 
(Little Books based on Ruskin’s 


“Modern Painters) .50* 
Turner Titian 


Reynolds Van Dyck 


Simpkins Plot 


1.20° 

ca, Se e Ne’er Do-Well 1.25° Spanish Gold 1.20° 

e et 1,30 7 1 s : > 20° 

Abbott, Eleanor H.—Molly Make-Believe 1.00* | Bennett, Arnold—Whom God Hath Joined 1.20° Berhyy, Sgse Sane — Sm : —- 

e Sick-Abed-Lady 1,30° Buried Alive 1.20" Breb P Little G Sh yo 

Alexander, Miriam—Beyond the Law 1.35* Helen with the High Hand 1.50° - mer, peed i ‘The reed _ 1.25° 

Angelotti, M. P.—The Burgundians 1.30* Anna of the Five Towns 1.20° ag gy Tac kin s Mat Garden 1.35* 

A mous—To M. L. G. 1.25* Leanora 1.20° urton, Geo. Lee—fackling Matrimony 1.00 

mov ife Mask 1.30° A Great Man 3.0° Burton, Richard—Three of a Kind 1,20° 

Atkinson, Eleanor—Greyfrairs Bobby 1.20° The Book of Carlotta 1.20° a eae he! oy hee c 1.20" 

Aihara, Gertrude—Juswa France and The Glimpse 1.20° shu shill Win _— Th 8 7 1.35° 

Her Times 1.40° Hilda Lessways “ 1.50° Chure ‘Cap inston—The Inside of the ‘al 

And , Mary R. S.—The Militants 1.20° The Man from the North 1.20 “$0. 

iocee. Florence—The Upas Tree i.00° Matador of the Five Towns 1.20% Connor, Ralph—Corporal Cameron 1.25 

Tre R Rosary 1.35" The Old Wives’ Tale 1.50° >. ~ Heart of Life 1.25* 

The Mist f Shenstone a Eee? The *Clayhanger 1.50° Ad an ae 1.28. 

Throw S the Besteen Gate “ 4,38*  Bindloss, Harold— —Ranching for Silvia _1.30* fonteet, A ae tar Fy to ——s. Men 1.25° 

The Followi of the Star 1.357 Birmingham, G. A.—Lalage’s Lovers 1.20° u “The Night Riders ne Way Trail — 

: 2 .* * 25 

Beate, ieie—tering S Gierty ein Bee Le, Watcher of the Pains = 

Kee U ith Lizzie 1.00" The Red Hand of Ulster 1.20° : 

Barbour, P Ralph’ Henry—Captain Chub 1.20° The Search Party 1.20° (Continued to Page 123) 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS 


Fiction vs. Serious Literature 

In the last ten years, if memory serves, the 
announcement has been made half a dozen times 
that a reaction has at last set in against the 
monopoly of fiction, that readers were becoming 
serious and the demand for educational and 
cultural literature was showing a remarkable 
increase. This spring the same report came, 
but it had a more solid foundation. Fiction 
is still unduly povular, but its tyranny is pass- 
ing. A good novel is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever, and love is the most interesting 
thing in the world, as Spencer said. Still, we can 
not live by literary love tales alone, and evidence 
of a more general appreciation of history, biog- 
raphy, criticism, social science, economics and 
ethics is much to be desired. 

In a recent Atlantic article on the publishing 
trade and book circulation, Mr. G. P. Brett, an 
experienced and broad-minded publisher, called 
attention to the unsolved problem of better 
book distribution, stating that in spite of the 
growth of population and education, and of the 
steady increase in the volume of books poured 
forth—the total now per annum in America is 
nearly 13,000—the purchasing public has hardly 
grown at all in several years. Incidentally Mr. 
Brett remarked on the gratifying changes in 
book-buyers’ tastes and interests, saying this 
among other things: 


These two classes of books are among the most 
interesting signs of the times, the books on socialistic 
subjects showing how widely the criticism of our 
existing system has entered into the thought of our 
times, and how many persons must be devoting their 
efforts to attempts at the solution of the problems 
of the present unrest. And, on the other hand, the 
growth in the number and importance of volumes 
issued in what may be called works of social better- 
ment, shows conclusively the growth of the spirit of 
social service, looking toward the betterment of con- 
ditions for all classes of the community. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Interviews with publishers have been ap- 
pearing in the press in which it has been stated 
positively that the general public is turning its 
attention to history, biography and other serious 
forms of literature. These statements are borne 
out by an analysis and diagrams, published in 
The Literary Digest some time ago, which 
covered the period 1890-1812. The compiler of 
the statistics and diagrams, Mr. F. E. Woodward 
of Washington, D. C., deals with many phases of 
the book and reading situation. His conclusions 
are summarized by The Literary Digest as 
follows: . 


The total number published has more than 
doubled in twenty-two years. 

Contrary to an almost general opinion, however, 
the percentage of works of fiction published in this 
period has not kept pace with the whole number. In 
the figures for 1912, only one in every eleven books 
published, or 9 3-10 per cent of the whole, were of 
the fiction class. In 1880, when there were published 
in this country only 2,076 books, 292 were classed as 
fiction, or a percentage of 14, as against the percentage 
of only 9 3-10 last year. 

After 1880 there was, for many years, an in- 
crease in the percentage of fiction followed by a 
marked recent decline. In 100, after an interval of 
ten years, during which time the population had grown 
from 50,900,000 to 73,000,000, and when there was a 
total of ‘4,559 books published, 1.118 were works of 
fiction—a percentage for fiction of 24.5 per cent. In 
1900, after another interval of ten years, when the 
population was 76,000,000, there was a total of 6,350 
hooks, of which 1,278 were fiction—a percentage of 
20.1 per cent 

The decline here shown for the decade ending in 
1900 continued into the next decade. In roro, with 
the population grown to 93,000,000, 13,470 books were 
published, the largest number ever issued in one year 
in this country. ‘Of this number 1,539 were fiction, 
a percentage of only 11.4 per cent. After roro the 
percentage for fiction steadily dropped, and in the 
year 1912 showed the extremely low one of only 
9 1-10, and the year 1912, 9 3-10 

This result has been brought abort, as a con- 
sequence, to some extent, of the persistent demand 
from the public for “better fiction and less of it:” 
but, to a larger extent, is due to a very rapid increase 
in books dealing with such topics as sociology, eco- 
nomics, religion, useful arts, medicine, hygiene, applied 
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science, philosophy, out-of-doors books, education, 
poetry and the drama, games, sports, and works of 
reference. Books in these classes have increased the 
total largely, while books on law, history, biography, 
and geography, have made only normal increases. 

As to actual numbers of all books published, 
may be added that, while we issued 1,010 volumes of 
fiction in 1912, there were 14 fewer than the number 
issued in 1911 and 425 fewer than issued in 1910. 
In fact the number issued last year was actually smaller 
than the number issued 27 years ago (1886), when 
1,080 were published in a total of 4,476. 

Since 1885 the whole number of books issued in 
the United States has been 206,680, and the number 
of works of fiction, 35,720, or a percentage of 17.3; 
which percentage, as already shown is rapidly growing 
smaller. 


++ 
After the Tariff, the Currency 

President Wilson is as bold as he is consis- 
tent in demanding of Congress immediate dis- 
cussion of and action on a fairly comprehensive 
banking ard currency bill. The pending tariff 
bill, which the high protectionists denounce as 
ruinous, he regards as a great measure of emanci- 
pation for legitimate industry and commerce. 
But if industry and commerce are to thrive and 
expand under “the new freedom,” they must have 
better tools and better banking facilities. Our 
present banking and currency system has some 
good points, but we have had panics, scares and 
business disturbances under it, and for years a 
new, mode:n and scientific system has been de- 
manded by bankers and men of affairs. More- 
over, it is admitted by all that the present system 
tends to monopoly of credit; that money needed 
“at home” is sent to New York and used in stock 
speculations and stock gambling; that a few 
powerful banking groups have far too much 
control of the financial resources of the nation. 
It is also admitted that there is a dangerous lack 
of co-operation among ‘the smaller and competi- 
tive banks, and that each guards its own reserves 
and thinks of its own position without reference 
to any other banking unit. Many attempts have 
been made to reform the banking and currency 
system, to give it at once elasticity and greater 
stability, to insure co-operation and remove the 
fear of “runs” and panics. The obstacles in the 
way of reform have been many—the bankers have 
disagreed, the politicians have disagreed, the 


people have distrusted “Wall Street” influence, 


while Wall Street has dreadec&k radical “hereSies.” 


Is acticn possible at last? Has a consensus 
of opinion been evolved ? Is compromise possible ? 
The President thinks so, and urges Congress to 


‘East than in the West. 


act. He stands firmly for certain principles and 
cardinal features. He has indorsed a currency 
bill which embodies the views of his cabinet of 
party leaders and of others whose advice has been 
sought. He insists on public control of the bank- 
ing system: he insists on several regional reserve 
associations instead of a central bank or a single 
reserve association ; he insists on the issuance of 
additional circulating notes—based on bank assets 
and on sound commercial paper—by the govern- 
ment, rather than by the banks. Details of the 
bill are being vehemently criticised—more in the 
Changes may be made in 
various directions. But as regards essentials there 
can be no compromise. If Congress, sacrificing 
its convenience, responding to a call of duty, 
passes a currency bill that public opinion will 
approve, it will dignify and distinguish itself, as 
the President said. Politics, partisanship and 
pride of opinion must be resolutely put aside, 
however; bankers and financiers must “think 
nationally,’ remember that public sentiment can- 
not be ignored, and accept a bill that may not 
seem perfect to them with a determination to 
give it a fair trial. Currency reform spells pros- 
perity and activity for all, we have been told on 
innumerable occasions. Well, an effort to enact 
a reform bill in the interest of all is the plain 
part of public spirit and enlightened expediency. 
++ 


; Fraternizing of veterans of both the Northern and 
Southern armies of the civil war, which has been in 
creasing especially since the Spanish-American war at 
regimental reunions, dedication of monuments, and the 
like, reached amazingly spectacular er pee on the 
historic battlefield at Gettysburg, Pa , July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Ben Official provision 
was made for approximately 50,000 veterans represent 
ing every state in‘the Union, and the exercises were 
classified as Veteran’s day, Military day, Governors’ 
day, and Patriotic day 


++ 

Parties and Politics in England 
Several months ago we had occasion to dis- 
cuss the collapse of the tory or unionist opposi- 
British parliament and the dis- 
appearance of its political assets 


tion in the 


The liberal 
governmenc was winning the by-elections at that 
time, 


carrying its measures, advancing in popular 


esteem and confidence. There was no reason to 


apprehend any darkening of its prospects, any 
change for the worse that might endanger its 
reform program. 


dantly jusiified. 


Liberal optimism seemed abun- 
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What a striking contrast there is between 
that situation and the present one. The Asquith- 
Lloyd-George cabinet has been on the very brink 
of disaster, and even now the possibility of dis- 
aster has rot been eliminated. The government 
has lost much prestige; the tory opposition has 
regained its confidence and has assumed the 
offensive; there are those who doubt whether the 
government will be able to “hang on” for a year, 
and thus enact the Irish home rule bill over the 
second veto of the lords, which veto is taken for 
granted; and a general election within a year 
would involve the renewal of the home rule 
struggle from the very first stage. Of course, a 
general election within a year would mean the 
failure of cvery other proposed liberal reform— 
abolition of plural voting, reorganization of 
secondary and technical education, improvement 
of the cordition of agricultural laborers, the 
breaking up of the land monopoly, which, in Eng- 
land, is the foundation of all other serious eco- 
nomic and social evils. In every direction the 
work done would have to be done over again if 
the Liberal-Labor-Irish coalition should be re- 
turned to power. A tory victory would mean—no 
one knows what. The tories would have to pass 
reform bills, for no reactionary party can now 
direct the affairs of England for any length of 
time ; but what would the tories do with the Irish 
problem, with land reform, with, suffrage? How 
would they mend the lords? What would be their 
policy toward the reforms secured by the liberals? 
How much of the recent legislation would they 
What would they put in its 
From the non-partisan and progressive 


venture to repeal ? 
place? 
viewpoint it is highly desirable that the present 
parliament should serve its full five-year term 
under the same general leadership. 

And what menaces the Asquith government 
and the liberal party? Not anything they have 
done, nor znything they have failed to do, even 
though the great social insurance act has de- 
veloped faults that have lost them votes in agri- 
cultural constituencies, faults that are to be cor- 
rected shortly. The troubles of the government 
are the result of “the Marconi scandal’—-a scan- 
dal involving Lloyd-George, the Attorney General, 
Isaacs, and the former Liberal whip. These men 
speculated in stock of the American Marconi 
Company ut a time when the British Marconi 
Company was seeking and getting contracts from 
the British government. They committed no 


crimes, they were not guilty of corruption, but 
they committed a grave blunder, as they now 
sorrowfully admit. Moreover, when suspicion 
and rumor, based on the misunderstood facts, 
caused attacks on them, they indulged in indig- 
nant, sweeping denials without revealing the facts 
in regard to their speculative investments in the 
American Marconis. Libel suits and a special 
parliamentary inquiry, which consumed many 
weeks, finally brought all the facts to the surface. 
But the “vindication” came too late; the public 
mind had been poisoned; the involved ministers 
were under suspicion and their influence was 
largely gone. Finally, they were “vindicated” by 
partisan votes, and their enemies were neither dis- 
armed nor silenced. Private slander and public 
innuendo have continued, and in politics such 
things are likely to prove fatal. Unscrupulous 
partisanship takes advantage of every “opening” 
and magnifies every indiscretion. The tories will 
stop at nothing to discredit the radical cabinet 
and force « general election. 

Therefore the end of the affair is not yet. 
The ministers have suffered much and have been 
morally censured by their own colleagues and 
friends for their violation of a rule of prudence 
and decorum. Their party, unfortunately, may 
suffer even more, and its reform program is 
seriously erdangered. 

++ 


A contributor to the London “Times” points out 
that the British government, in issuing regulations con- 
cerning aerial navigation, has definitely adopted and 
applied the legal view or doctrine, that sovereignty, 
unlimited, extends over the whole of the air space 
vertically above the territory of the state. British and 
German authorities are cited in. support of this view 
although it is stated that the question has been much 
discussed by the International Law Institute without 
decision. One wonders how such sovereignty can be 
enforced if an airman flies high enough. It may be 
added that the erection of skyscrapers in the United 
States has raised various complicated questions of pri- 
vate ownership of air space, which did not bother our 
forebears. 


++ 
The People or the Experts? 


There are those who believe or argue in 
print that there is a fundamental conflict be- 
tween efficient government and government of 
and by the people. Thus Dr. Van Hise, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, a center of light 
and leading, declares that the referendum and 
initiative ave dangerous when too widely and too 
frequently used, and that Wisconsin’s policy has 
been to give the public government by experts, 
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by commissions divorced from politics as far as 
possible, rather than government by accidental 
electoral majorities. 


Opponents of the referen- 
dum have jumped at this admission. 


Yet nothing is clearer to the impartial ob- 
server of our political evolution than that we are 
seeking, in municipal as well as in wider spheres, 
solutions of our problems in which efficiency and 
expert knowledge figure as prominently as popu- 
lar control and new checks and balances. We 
want efficiency; we want action based on study 
and knowledge; we want good administration; 
but we also need protection against dishonest ex- 
perts, against servants who betray the public and 
serve privi'eged interests. We may adopt com- 
mission rule for cities, and even for counties and 
states; we may establish public utility boards to 
regulate natural monopolies and fix transporta- 
tion, light and power rates. But how are the 
commissioners, the experts, the powerful boards 
to be kept loyal to the public? If lawmakers 
serve specia! interests, and yield to lobby pressure, 
why will not experts in administrative positions 
succumb and fall? 

The answer is that the more we concentrate 
power, the more experts we employ, the more 
popular control we must provide. That control 
generally takes the form of the referendum, the 
initiative, the recall. Commission government 
charters almost invariably contain these latter 
features ; they are essential safeguards. All safe- 
guards may be overworked; all reforms may be 
misapplied ; too much referendum is hardly more 


dangerous than too much government by ex- 
perts. Experience and reason are leading states 
and communities to adopt judicious combinations 
of the two by no means mutually exclusive sets 
of reforms. The people are employing experts 
and giving them power and responsibility, but 
they are also conferring upon themselves the 
power to check, instruct and direct the experts. 
On policies, principles, franchise grants, the 
people themselves will insist on passing; details 
and applications they will leave to fit adminis- 
trators. 
++ 


$300,000 has been given to the University of Chi- 
cago (co-edvcational) for a building to be used as a 
social center and gymnasium for the women of the 
University. It is to be a memorial to Mrs. La Verne 
W. Noyes, a leader in women’s clubs and social or- 
ganizations. 


+ 


The Hong-Kong University, opened in the fall of 
1912, gives all instruction to undergraduates in English. 
The Government of the Colony granted the site, a 
wealthy British subject erected necessary buildings, 
already overcrowded. Colonial citizens have subscribed 
liberally and they appeal to other citizens of the British 
Empire for endowment especially for medical chairs 
and professorships of pure and applied science. 


+ 


The terth International Congress of Women re- 
cently held in Paris demanded votes for women in all 
countries. A report was also adopted urging equal 
pay for women and men teachers and demanding that 
all higher branches of teaching be thrown open to 
women. Before a special section Frau Salomon, presi- 
dent of the German National Council of Women, made 
a striking appeal for obligatory female social service. 
The idea is to provide for one or two years’ service 
in hospitals, infirmaries and other public institutions, 
analogous to compulsory military service from men 











One of the results of efforts of “Chautauqua Makers of Libraries.” 


A township Carnegie Library at 


Ridgefarm, [|limois, a 


farming community _ 



































Chautauqua Makers of Libraries 


F Mr. Carnegie could follow the trail of Chau- 
tauqua into the homes of its more than three- 
quarters of a million Chautauqua Course readers, 
he would be impressed by the discovery that 
Chautauqua for 40 years has been not merely 
preparing the way for his munificent gifts of 
libraries, but what is quite as important, has been 
creating book readers, who want to use gift li- 
braries. Of that vast army of eager Chautauqua 
beginners, captivated by the idea of a four years’ 
course, with dreams of a “college outlook,” some 
fainted and fell by the way before they got fairly 
started, but bear in mind that hundreds of thou- 
sands of these busy people continued to read one, 
two, three years of the course in succession, and 
nearly 50,000 of them persevered to the end— 
actually persisted to the end of the four years’ 
reading course and won their coveted Chautauqua 
diplomas—end other thousands are doing it still. 
Moreover the Chautauqua books continue to 
be cherished in the home. Those books which 
father and mother had read and discussed, which 
the neighbors borrowed, which the boys and girls 
had constantly appealed to for light on school 
problems, were the household gods. A half 
dozen books each year in the required four years’ 
course made up the beginnings of a family library 
and lo! the library habit at once became estab- 
lished in every part of the land! It grew up on 
the Dakota hillsides, in the wide stretches of the 
lonely southwest, on abandoned New England 
farms, and in hurrying cities everywhere as the 
magic call of Chautauqua awakened people to 
visions of a wider life. What a tremendous im- 
pulse that great Chautauqua wave set in motion! 
It was inevitable that with more than 10,000 
Chautauqua groups gathered into circles in addi- 
tion to the vast army of individual readers, what 
we now recognize as the “library movement” 
throughout the country was bound to happen, and 
hence aspiring and well-to-do communities fell 
upon Carnegie’s library offer with enthusiasm. 
So swiftly has the country been dotted over 
with libraries that one is tempted to consider a 
library an easy thing to achieve after all. Never 
theless the annals of Chautauqua’s share in many 
a local Public Library and Carnegie building 
show how often the initial impulse came from 
but a handiul of people possessed chiefly of “an 


ideal that takes the imagination by storm and a 
definite plan for carrying it into practice.” 

’Twas a seafaring community that had the 
honor of establishing Chautauqua’s first newly 
organized Public Library. It was back in the 
eighties and the title of the club the “Skidompha” 
of Damariscotta, Maine, had a festive sound. 
The occult reason thereof is not clear after this 
lapse of years, but the motto on its trim catalog 
was “Lege et Disce” and the name of the li- 
brarian, Mrs. Merry, imparted a certain good 
cheer to the whole undertaking which meant a 
flourishing circle and a fine collection of several 
hundred books. Quite differently situated was 
the heroic Chautauqua Circle—The Timrod—of 
23 members down in Summerville, South Caro- 
lina, which received from its town the legacy of 
200 books “and a large amount of discourage- 
ment.” “The. first of these the Timrod Circle 
seized upon, the last it would not consider.” Cer- 
tain young men, inspired by the Circle’s enthus- 
iasm fitted out the new project with an Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and in an incredibly short time 
the little library was opened three times a week. 
The end is rot yet and the optimism of the Circle 
is fully eqval to further strains. 

A very small town in Maryland explained 
the reason for its excellent library by the school 
law which required a county to give $10 for a 
school library whenever the school itself should 
raise $10. One can readily fancy how the Chau- 
tauquans and their friends developed all the 
latent talent of their fellow-townspeople which 
might be profitably utilized for pay entertain- 
ments. Thus the school library secured many 
contributious from the county fund. Another 
evidence of Chautauqua enterprise was that of 
the Circle at Havana, Lilinois, where a law pro- 
vided for the maintenance of a public library but 
the public had dropped into a Rip Van Winkle 
slumber until the Chautauquans initiated a gen- 
eral awakening, resulting in a first opening of a 
library in the town hall to be followed as promised 
by a Carnegie Building. 

On the shores of Lake Champlair ‘here is a 
library story which reads like a fairy tale. A 
bright set of young people, most of them Chavu- 
tauqua readers, with hearts set on a public library 
ventured on a test of their dramatic skill in a 
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play entitlei “Breezy Point.” They used as their 
auditorium an old Methodist Church building, 
now discarded for religious purposes, and many 
of the summer population grew interested in their 
project. Their success tempted them to try the 
plan on a neighboring town where they cleared 
$100. Then the Town Clerk’s daughter, being 
one of the dramatists, secured certain shelves in 
her father’s office for their 300 books which had 
been carefully chosen and were eagerly welcomed 
by the little community. Next, the Club’s talents 
being quite assured, they ventured to buy the old 
church and dedicate it as Library Hall. They 
kept on with their entertainments, seated the Hall 
with library chairs and built new sheds for horses. 
The Whist Club used the Hall throughout the 
winter and it became a social center for the 
community. The Library has increased to a 
round goo volumes. “You must remember,” 
wrote their leader, “that our township of 1,400 
inhabitants covers a wide territory and our vil- 
lage, the center of our activities, is a very small 
community.” 

In the far South the town of Tyler, Texas, 
bore shining evidence from the first, of a spirit 
that “aspired unweariedly.” The library scheme 
formed the cherished dream of the four federated 
clubs, the oldest of which, a Chautauqua Circle. 
was formed in 1886. Entertainments were sys- 
tematically begun and great ingenuity was ex- 
ercised in the securing of every honest penny 
available, chairs were rented to the ball matches, 
funds were secured from an endless chain, from 
lectures, plays, and various other devices. The 
white population of the town was 5,000 and the 
negro 2,500 and the town was too deeply in debt 
to yield any hope of its help, but the courage of 
the people was magnificent. A free library was 
from the first one of their dreams and at length 
they “buttonholed each of the City Fathers in- 
dividually and bearded them collectively” till they 
relinquishe| their foothold in the City Hall and 
turned over their large sunny room for a free 
City Library. People of all classes and conditions 
perceived the advantages and helped along as 
opportunity offered till the climax came when a 
group of pctriotic citizens contributed a building 
lot and a $15,000 Carnegie Library grew up. 

One of the by-products’ of a Chautauqua 
Circle at Greenwood, South Carolina, was an 
article in “The Chautauquan” on “How Life in a 
Country Town was made Social.” The editor of 


the town paper was presert at the meeting where 
that article was read and was so much impressed 
that he made frequent quotations in his local 
paper, helped to organize a lyceum course, and 
at length a small but very influential town library. 

“We are proud of our Chautauqua pedigree,” 

wrote the Yellowstone Club of Livingston, Mon- 
tana, which had begun its career with Chautauqua 
lectures on sociology in 1892. They realized that 
the men employed in the shops of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad were an important asset of the 
town and they set about collecting books to con- 
stitute a library and housed it in the City Hall 
until they could arouse public opinion, which 
after much labor resulted in a fine Carnegie 
suilding. Nor did the clubs of Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, of which the famous mother club was the 
Vincent Chautauqua Circle, find the path of 
education for the public altogether easy, and great 
was the rejoicing when patient and steady prod- 
ding induced the legislature to make a library tax 
possible in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
fine Carnegie building was ultimately pervaded 
by the rare qualities of the men and women who 
knew how to use it. 

And that beautiful High School and Carnegie 
Library just established in Ridgefarm, Illinois, a 
farming region! Think you there was not a 
little group of farmers’ wives who had joined the 
first C. L. S. C. Class in 1882 and hungered for 
books? How far off a Carnegie Library seemed! 
How long and slow the years were. They still 
rub their eyes and wonder if that monumental 
building is really there! 

Not the least interesting in this brief story 
of typical Chautauqua library activities is the 
friendly help to struggling library schemes. A 
Circle in Blackwell, Oklahoma, was amazed at a 
gift of 130 books from an unknown Chautauquan 
in Connecticut who had seen the story of their 
efforts in “The Chautauquan,” and a country 
tore in New York State which had long cherished 
a library for the benefit of the surrounding 
farmers, was highly elated by a gift from an 
Ohio reader, then from a Vermont member, and 
then two Circles in New York State despatched 
books and magazines, bringing the library up to 
nearly 50 volumes. 

And so this fascinating work is still going on. 
Chautauquens everywhere become intelligent 
patrons and promoters of the public library as an 
educationa! institution in the community. 






































The Place for a Great Library School 


HE question was asked me, “If 
you could have only one summer 
library school, what location would you 
choose?” After considering the claims 
of scores of places, 1 decided in 
favor of Chautauqua, which has the 
obvious lack of a great library, as a 
home for the school. To some people 
this seems like the play with Hamlet 
left out. The reasons that led to this 
conclusion were: 

1. Chautauqua is ideally central to 
the greatest library activity—the middle 
west, Ontario, New York and the whole 
territory from Pennsylvania south. It 
is in the heart of the library field that 
promises the greatest harvest in the 
near future. 

2. It has each summer special railroad 
rates from all over the country, with 
facilities for travel that emphasize the 
first reason. 

3. It has a delightful climate, with a 
great lake 20 miles long on a high plateau 
1,400 feet above the sea. Its remarkable 
natural attractions have been wonder- 
fully supplemented by thirty-nine years 
of constant development since the Chau- 
tauqua Institution was founded in 1874. 

4. It provides in an unusual degree 
satisfactory board and rooms at very 
moderate cost. 

5. Its daily program during the whole 
six weeks of the school offers without 
charge a series of lectures, concerts, 
readings, discussions and other enter- 
tainments and facilities that have made 
a reputation such as is not equalled 
elsewhere on the planet. Many of the 
great leaders of American thought 
speak from its platform and not a few 
of the strongest men from other coun- 
tries. The whole atmosphere of the 
place is unequalled as a six weeks’ home 
for the average librarian or assistant 
who comes from the smaller places and 
who will profit greatly by the Chautau- 
qua life. 

6. Most of these candidates should 
not and will not go to a hot, dusty city 
to carry on a hard course of study in 
July and August. Chautauqua enables 
them to combine their work with a 
profitable vacation—with climate, scenery, 
amusements, and other attractions sel- 
dom equalled. 

7. Some who would not go alone to 
a summer course among total strangers 


Melvil Dewey , 


can come to Chautauqua because family 
or friends spend the summer there. 

8. The lack of a large library is less 
serious than it seems at first. Ihe best 
mining schools are not in Nevada and 
Montana, but in Boston and New York. 
The library summer school is not to gain 
experience, for all candidates come di- 
rectly from at least a year of daily 
library experience. Their great need is 
inspiration, guidance, and broadening 
that comes not from study of any one 
library, however good, but from contact 
with leaders who will sow in their minds 
bibliothecal bacteria which will multiply 
and work out to the advancement of the 
profession. Chautauqua is each year de- 
veloping its own special library; and 
with easy connection by railway, it has 
Westfield’s library for necessary study 
and practice. ‘ 

ln our earthly paradise in the Adiron- 
dacks we never repine because we do not 
have the limitless ocean with salt-water 
bathing, and high and low tides in our 
twenty-mile valley; but we vastly prefer 
to live there rather than to go to the ocean. 
Were it possible, I should be glad if 
Chautauqua had the greatest reference 
and circulating library, the largest sys- 
tem of branches, and the whole range of 
types of libraries, each at its best, within 
five minutes’ walk of our class-rooms; 
but fully recognizing the facts Chau- 
tauqua seems to me to have advantages 
that greatly outweigh its disadvantages 
in choosing a summer library-school 
center. 

New York or Chicago would be a bet- 
ter place for a mid-winter school, but 
for mid-summer, the city with all its 
libraries cannot compare with six weeks 
in an ideal country resort. 

As an evidence of excellence of its 
location, we must remember that there 
have been built up at Chautauqua in the 
last thirty-nine years the greatest summer 
school and assembly in the world. So 
marked is its leadership that it has given 
a word to the language. All over the 
civilized world “Chautauqua” is well 
understood to define this agency for 
home education. Scores of organiza- 
tions have taken the name directly, 
many more have frankly tried to copy 
the objects and spirit that have made 
the original world-famous, and have 


and bettered hundreds of 
Its leaders never 
offer it in piace of college or university, 
but aim to help those who could give 
neither time nor money to the long 


broadened 


thousands of lives. 


course, yet are hungry for the best life 
can give in the short summer season 
they can steal annually from pressing 
duties. 
have done their work and withdrawn 
from the field, but no student of home 
education doubts that the great Chautau- 
qua in both spirit, location, and general. 
plan of work is as much a permanent 
institution as are most of 
our century-old colleges of which in- 
telligent Americans are justly very 
proud. It is the universal experience 
that those who have heard and read of 
it for years and thought they under- 
stood it, see it in a new light when they 
first spend a week on the grounds and 
realize how much it means and to how 
many. 


Many well-meaning imitators 


educational 


More than any other single institution 
in the world, Chautauqua embedies the 
broad ideas that make the modern li- 
brary movement. Few, if any others, 
have all the features of home education, 
which is synonymous with library work 
at its broadest and best. None 
even approximate it in the extent of 
the field covered and in the loyalty or 
size of the great multitude who have 
profited. The modern library aims to 
give education and culture, inspiration, 
information, and innocent healthful re- 
creation to the largest number at least 
cost, giving each all he can take with 
his limited time and means. 

The library works chiefly through the 
printed page, but calls to its help more 
and more, pictures, museums, extension 
courses, lectures, summer, evening and 
other schools or classes, 
with tests and credentials. The library, 
large or small, that aims to do its best 
work must try to fill as well as it can 
this broader field for its constituency. 
That Chautauqua is the greatest exist- 
ing center for these allied agencies, and 
the place where an earnest librarian will 
have his interests and sympathies most 
quickened to share in this good work, 
is the chief reason in our list why it is 
the best place in which to build our best 


continuation 


summer library school. 
II! 
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Special Book Number 


A Special Book Number in the summer 
season—the slack season from the traditional 
book marketing point of view—emphasizes char- 
acteristics uf Chautauqua which are as unique as 
they are remarkable. 

In the story (on preceding pages of this 
issue) telling of some of the “Chautauqua 
Makers of Libraries” one gets a glimpse of the 
tremendous influence Chautauqua has exerted 
within the last four decades in creating book 
readers through its home reading courses. Once 
a reader of books worth while, always a reader 
of books worth while is the natural result. And 
the individual book reading habit is contagious, 
in the family, in the larger social circle, in the 
community. The public library following the 
created book readers’ demand is one thing, the 
library which has to work yp a community de- 
mand for what its shelves have to, offer is another 

A Scottish friend of Mr. Carnegie once said 
to the writer, “My friend Andy thinks he can 
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educate the world by giving them libraries, but— 
can he make them read? (You can lead a horse 
to water, but—). It looks to me as if Chautau- 
qua thinks it can educate the world to read at 
home first. but— May be you're both part 
right.” 

The purpose of the Chautauqua Course is to 
stimulate the careful reading of books. It pro- 
vides the nucleus of a home library which is 
bound to grow. Chautauqua recommends some 
80 special courses of book reading. Circles of 
readers become library propagandists. In fact 
The Chautauqua Movement has created a new 
book reading public in every part of this country 
and in foreign lands as well. 

Latterly the phenomenon in book publishing 
and selling has been the rise of the popular-priced 
reprint editions of successful and standard 
volumes. it is an interesting fact that, exhibited 
side by side at Chautauqua during the summer 
season, the sales of both the higher priced new 
volumes and the 50 cent reprints increase simul- 
taneously. The cheaper reprint cultivates new 
fields for the more costly original new book. 

Having directed the reading of so many 
hundreds of thousands of persons they continue 
to look to Chautauqua for assistance in finding 
what else they want to read. The establishment 
of the Chautauqua Book Store where reading 
people may see a fresh exhibit of the best books 
from publishing houses each season furnishes a 
distinct and invaluable service to many thousands 
of summer residents, including students and 
teachers in the Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
who have no such opportunity at home. They 
not only secure a remarkable number of the best 
books during the summer but they get their 
bearings for redding and buying books after they 
go home. The service extends to the listing of 
“follow up” books on important topics repre- 
sented on the Chautauqua platform by the 
speakers themselves and by other authorities on 
the same subject, experts’ lists of juveniles, and 
other approved classifications. 

“The Chautauquan Newsmagazine” makes a 
regular weekly feature of “Talk about Books,” 
reviews written by persons who have knowledge 
of the subjects treated, the object being to help 
Chautauquans keep track of the books of value 
to them. This Special Book Number of the 
Chautauqua Season of 1913 “needs no further 
introduction.” 
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IN A NOOK WITH A BOOK 


Charles Elbert Rhodes 


[Mr. Rhodes is Head of the English Department of 


the Lafayette 


High School, Buffalo, N. Y., and Instructor in English, Chautauqua Sum- 


mer Schools. 


EADING is a habit. All genuine 
Chautauquans have it; that is why 
they are Chautauquans. With them it 
is a good habit. But it is not always 
good. It is not a good thing to be 
what some falsely call “great readers,” 
when all they mean is that they read 
much, or when they read too much of 
some one kind of books, or any of 
books that do not ring true. It is my 
purpose to tell about my reading even 
though it may seem like telling some- 
thing that is not necessary in view of 
what I have said about all Chautauquans 
having the habit, and in view of the fact 
that there are so many books and ar- 
ticles upon the subject of reading. I am 
going to tell of my form of the habit 
because it may suggest something to 
others who are just acquiring their 
reading habits and hence are open to 
impressions. 

My title suggests that I refer to read- 
ing for pleasure. My nook is a com- 
fortable corner of my den where all 
conditions for enjoying my reading are 
most favorable. The very atmosphere 
of the place is as it should be for I am 
literally surrounded by hundreds of my 
“friends on the shelf” as a recent essay- 
ist has happily styled his books. 

When I speak of reading for pleasure 
I do not mean that it is merely a pas- 
time, or that I read-only books which 
are of the lighter varieties. I want to 
get as far as possible from those who 
make all reading so laborious that it is 
only drudgery. Such people never do 
much reading and they do not get much 
out of it. He who reads for pleasure 
in the large sense, is the one who gets 
most out of his reading. It is a question 
whether others can ever get the best 
results. 4 

A word is in order concerning those 
who boast that they are so much in- 
terested in real life that they do not 
intend to waste their time with books. 
There is only a fragment of truth in 
what they say. One may know some 
of the life intensively from observation 
and experience, but the reader does all 
this, and besides, through his reading, 
he knows life extensively as well. It is 
the thoughtful reader who lives in the 
larger and the better, because the more 


He gave an illustrated lecture at Chautauqua this week.] 


ideal, world. A great poem, or drama, 
or novel, gives the essentials of life in 
the most condensed form and hence 
is of incalculable value. He who trusts 
to observation and experience alone 
lacks perspective and is confused by 
details. By the time he has observed the 
whole of the life of another he will 
have lived the whole of his own and 
will have no time to profit by what he 
has learned. It is the well-read man 
who knows life and who knows it in 
time to live well himself. The bookless 
man does not know what he sacrifices 
to no purpose. As Dr. Johnson said, 
“he who does not read is as badly off 
as he who cannot read.” 

TIME TO READ 

Some say that they believe in reading 
but cannot find the time. They do not 
state the’ whole truth. Many of the best 
readers are the busiest people. They 
find the time because they feel they must, 
and when one feels that he must, he can. 
It is astonishing to compute what read- 
ing one can do between the ages of 
twenty and seventy if he devotes but 
fifteen minutes a day to it. The busiest 
man can do that. In ,these days of 
pocket editions the wasted margins of 
time may be easily reclaimed and at 
the end of a single year one will be 
surprised to see what he has accom- 
plished. The busiest man might, by 
omitting some less important things, 
find at least one whole evening a week 
when he could give himself up to the 
real enjoyment of being “in a nook 
with a book.” 

But granted that he has the evening 
and is in the nook. He may say he 
is tired and does not feel like reading 
any book. We say that is just the 
time he most needs the book, the right 
book. The right book is the one that 
will get him away from the dull cares 
that are intruding into his home. What 
such a one needs is something to make 
him forget the present, and even him- 
self. The newspaper may partially do 
it but it is far more apt to add to his 
anxieties. What one needs to learn is to 

READ ONESELF OUT OF A BAD MOOD 

If one is somewhat discouraged and 
feels that he needs a tonic let him take 
Browning into the nook with him and 
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“Rabbi Ben Ezra” or “Apparent Fail- 
ure” or parts of “Paracelsus” and of the 
“Ring and the Book” will give him a 
brighter outlook and a feeling of power 
and of courage that will be first restful 
and then stimulating. The bad mood 
will go and will not return, at least for 
that night. Browning is not hard read- 
ing, except in the case of a few poems 
that may be skipped. The people who 
most assert that he is hard and dull 
are those who have not tried him. 

We do not insist upon Browning, 
however, for a good novel may be 
best for some to help them get out of 
the mood that they know is bad. But 
let the novel be one of the right type, 
one that has the ring of victory in it, 
whose characters are real men and 
women who do things sanely. The in- 
telligent reader will soon learn which 
of his “friends upon the shelf” can do 
most for him at any particular time. 

READING ONESELF INTO A GOOD MOOD 

Right reading is the best means of 
getting ready for work. Of course one 
must be master of himself and able to 
stop when the desired effect is secured. 
A professor in one of our leading col- 
leges used to advise his pupils to ab- 


- stain from overwork the night before 


an examination and then read Emer- 
son’s essay On “Self Reliance” on the 
following morning just before the ex- 
amination. 

Emerson himself said, 


“That book is good 

Which puts me in a working mood; 
Unless to thought is added will. 
Apollo is an imbecile.” 


It is not always possible to confer 
with a friend just when one most needs 
his advice or the smile and handclasp 
which means so much; it is possible to 
get the good cheer and the wise counsel 
of our friends in books who never 
weary of our much coming to them. 

THE JOY OF READING 

Let us suppose that the occupant of 
the easy chair in the nook is neither 
weary nor confronted with a mighty 
task for the following day. What shall 
he read? That depends upon the kind 
of man he is and what his tastes are. 
If he is studying up a subject to re- 
pare a paper for his literary club, what 
better time could he choose for the 
pleasant task of collecting his material 
and getting = his inspiration for 
writing it? If he has nothing of the 
sort to do, let him read just for the 
joy of reading. Let him take his fa- 
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vorite kind of reading, be it what it may, 
and let him, under the guidance of his 
author, go when and where he will, let 
him lose himself in the characters of the 
book, identifying himself with them. 
Let him go with Dickens to the Dickens 
world and for the present do as the 
Dickens people do, or let him follow 
the fortunes of the Knights of the 
Round Table with Tennyson in_ his 
matchless “Idylls,” or let him learn the 
Mississippi with Mark Twain. Such an 
evening means joy and peace and a 
growing culture and a better life. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


I do not believe in book lists be- 
cause there can be no such thing as 
“the hundred best books” for everyone. 
What is best for one may be impossible 
for someone else. Many lists that I 
have seen begin with such heavy master- 
pieces as would discourage any timid 
beginner. When I know a person well 
I suggest a few books and thereby start 
him reading in a way that may soon 
develop into a safe habit for him. So 
while I can see no good, and some 
harm, in long general lists, I can see 
only good in short ones prescribed for 
definite cases. In this latter class I 
would include the Chautauqua reading 
courses for they are definite and are 
planned for a special class of people 
who are presumably at least capable of 
having their interest aroused and sus- 
tained by the four prescribed 
books and the books-in-the-making 
which each year have appeared in the 
“Chautauquan Magazine.” The safest 
advice for general reading is to adopt 
the Chautauqua method. What I am 
trying to do is to take the Chautauquans 
a step farther in their more specific 
reading. Such reading must be left 
largely to one’s own taste. It is best 
for one to be sure that he has sufficient 
principles concerning what constitutes 
good reading to give him a basis of 
good taste. With such a beginning 
most can follow their own sweet wills, 
for development of good literary sense 
and taste is quite natural when one 
allows one good book to suggest an- 
other. When one reads in this way, 
and not just to please all sorts of tastes 
and lack of taste on the part of others, 
he will get the book and the nook ‘habit 
and, if he keeps ever in mind Arnold, 
Bennett’s words “literature consists of 
those books which depict the marvelous 
interestingness of life.” his habit will 
be wholly good. 


The Chautauquan 


PLEASURES OF DISCOVERY AND OF RETRO- 
SPECT 
One of the suggestions of my friend. 


that loyal Chautauquan, Dr. Richard 
Burton, which I have found most helpful 
explains the two kinds of pleasure open 
to the reader. The beginner is naturally 
a discoverer. The new worlds he seeks 
to explore amaze him and his chief de- 
light is in learning new things and in 
having new experiences, Books of ad- 
venture then most please him. Even 
thriilers, of the better sort, are legiti- 
mate and not to be frowned upon. There 
is always the possibility that one may 
get stranded on the island of this first 
preliminary kind of reading. That 
island is densely populated. Its in- 
habitants do not know the chief de- 
lights of reading. They come only to 
those who put away, or largely put 
away, such childish reading habits. The 
youth enjoys making new friends; the 
man still more enjoys meeting old 
friends. The retrospective pleasures of 
reading come to those who know the 
charm of old scenes and old situations 
and old devices, to say nothing of that 
supreme delight found in recognizing 
quotations and allusions and sources of 
material used by authors. He who has 
reached this advanced stage, and it may 
come quite early in life, if one reads 
largely and properly from the first, finds 
such men’s food as essays and biography 
and classical books most palatable. He 
lives anew as he reads. His is a large 
and good world indeed. He will spend 
hours and hours in his nook with a book. 


As a final word it may be well to say 
that, even in the nook, it is not well 
to read one class of literature only. 
The broad culture demands at least 
some semblance of proportion among 
fiction, the essay and poetry. In these 
days many neglect poetry, but it is the 
best of all for it is so much more sug- 
gestive and its emotional appeal is so 
complete, so unique. It is the most 
cultural of all literature and the most 
satisfying. It is especially appropriate 
for the nook. 

And think not that the nook is, of 
necessity, a selfish place. One of the 
best of all kinds of reading is reading 
aloud. The ideal nook is large enough 
for the whole family and happy indeed 
is that family which gathers in the nook 
to hear one of the group read some- 
thing worth while. In such families 
there will be no difficulty in inculcating 
the proper reading habits in all, even 
the youngest. 





From the College World 


Commencement season addresses to 
college graduates suggest tendencies in 
academic emphasis, quite as interesting 
to their elders “out of We 
quote: 

President Henry Churchill King, of 
Oberlin (author of Chautauqua Book 
“Rational Living”) at Smith College: 

“By reverence for personality, is 
meant the sense of the priceless value 
and inviolable sacredness of every indi- 
vidual person; that a person is an end 
in himself and never, under any cir- 
cumstances to be mere means. As such 
the principle involves both self-respect 
aud i:espect lor others, 

“Self-respect is neither self-conceit 
nor self-depreciation, but the recogni- 
tion of oneself as a member of the 
whole, with his own individuality and 
significance, and therefore ‘called to an 
imperishable work in the world,’ 

Nespect tor others imvoives, first of 
all, respect for the liberty of the othe: 
man. And such respect for the other’; 
liberty is essential to character. But 
respect for others involves also rev- 
erence for the sanctity of the inner per- 
son. Such reverence for the inner per- 
sonality of another is the finest flower 
of character. One cannot bring out in 
another this finest flower of character if 
he will not show it himself.” 

Professor Bliss Perry, of Harvard, 
(Chautauqua season 1900) at Weilesley: 

All around us in the professions, in 
the economic and social life of the com- 
munity, you will find a new half-knowl- 
edge. It is a. half-knowledge which 
has not had time to grow modest, to 
become aware of its deficiencies. It 
pretends for the moment to be know- 
ledge, but it is not; it is only know- 
ingness. We teachers, in our social 
and ethical enthusiasms, are constantly 
delivering ourselves of immature and 
amateur judgments upon the most com- 
plicated problems of the day. The so- 
ciology and politics of the popular 
pulpit are queer enough, but I sus- 
pect that our “obiter dicta” of the class- 
room are queerer still. We talk know- 
ingly when we do not really know— 
that is our academic sin. 

The spirit of calculation likewise has 
stolen into the college world from con- 
temporary forces outside the college. 
It betrays a lack of faith in instinct, 
in spontaneity. We have too much col- 
lege machinery in proportion to the 
power plant; too much organization for 
the size of the organs which are to 
be organized. We offer courses in the 
theory of efficiency, but the efficient 
person is as rare as ever. If I could 
cut one word out of the current under- 
graduate vocabulary, it would be the 
word ‘prominent.’ I cannot help won- 
jJering what the witty Erasr.us of Rot- 
terdam would say if he* could see in 
an American newspaper photographs of 
‘prominent’ undergraduate athletes, 
‘prominent’ undergraduate officehold- 


school.” 


ers, ‘prominent’ young women Chris- 
4 4 ” 
tians, and even ‘prominent’ freshmen. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE, By 
J. P. Mahaffy, C.V.O., author of 
“Social Life in Greece,” “History of 
Greek Literature,” etc. 459 pages, 
$1.50. 

THe MessAce or GREEK Art. By Dr. 
H. H. Powers, President Bureau of 
University Travel. 340 pages, 125 
illustrations. $2.00. 

STupDiEs IN THE Poetry oF [TALY: Ro- 
man and Italian. By Frank Justus 
Miller, University ot Chicago, and 
Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan University. 
348 pages. $1.50. 

THe MEANING OF EvoLuUTION. By 
Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester 
State Normal School, Pennsylvania. 
305 pages. $1.50. 

Single copies at retail price above. Any 
single volume with “The Chautauquan 
Weekly Newsmagazine,” one year $3. 
Set of four books $4 (postage 30c). 
Set of four books with “The Chau- 
tauquan Weekly Newsmagazine” one 
year (the complete Chautauqua Read- 
ing Course) $5, (postage 30c). 
Chautauqua Press: Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Just as the Classical Year of the 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific cir- 

cle comes about once again the Balkan 

War has centered the attention of the 

modern twentieth century world on the 

classic lands of the Mediterranean basin. 

The Home Reading Course is ready to 

meet this, for it, opportune condition 

with material of extraordinary interest. 
What lasting significance has Greece 

How often this 

quesiuion arises nowadays when we are 


for the modern world? 


all too prone to regard the present as 
our own creation and not as an evolu 
tion of the past! If we know some- 
thing about the country where the an 
cient civilization flowered in beauty we 
may be able to answer the question for 
ourselves even with the machinery of 
the present industrial age clanking in 
our ears. 
There is no 
Greece for us 


better man to depict 
than J. P. Mahaffy, 
whose many books on themes connected 
with that country form an authoritative 
body of information. “Rambles and 
Studies in Greece” will be the first book 
taken up in the course for 1913-14, and 
it may well serve as a background for 
much that is to follow. 

Against this background falls quite 
naturally “The Message of Greek Art,” 
the interpretation of which Dr. H. H. 
Powers of the Bureau of University 
Travel has prepared especially for C. L 
S. C, readers. This book by the brilliant 
author of “Mornings with Masters of 


(Used 14 tue Course lor 19i2-13) 
the UrecK 
icgacy to all civilization. With a sure 
hand Ur. rowers has woven the threads 


cut, 


tcVeals whe importance ol 


Ol social condiuons and Of poOii.ics into 
a web whose very being, he shows, nec- 
eSsaruy developed Us or that art ex 
pression. Art will have a new signili- 
cance to every reader of this valuable 
book. 

turning to the boot-shaped penin- 
sula, a volume entitled “Studies in the 
Poetry of Italy: Roman and Italian” 
covers with both critical comment and 
quoted selections the work of the great 
poets of both earlier and later times. 
Of the authors, Frank Justus Miller of 
the University of Chicage, specializes 
in Latin, and Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan 
University is professor of Romance 
Languages, and, like Dr. Miller, a 
writer and editor of distinction. From 
the work of these two able critics the 
reader may reach some conclusion as 
to the value of our literary inheritance 
from Rome and Italy. 

What the laws of evolution are, ap- 
plicable to races and nation. as well as 
to individuals and hence bearing at 
every point on the classical studies of 
this year, Dr. Samuel Christian 
Schmucker explains in his book “The 
Meaning of Evolution.” This volume, 
like that of Dr. Powers, has been writ- 
ten especially for the C. L. S. C. of 
1913-14. Not only does it describe in 
detail the ideas underlying evolution—it 
tells of the development of the theory 
since Darwin, and it devotes a chap 
ter to the study of eugenics which is 
one of the most important topics be- 
fore society today. All this is done in 
simple non-technical language. Fur- 
thermore not the least important fea- 
ture of the whole presentation is the 
thoroughly religious spirit which sees 
in evolution the most wonderful aspect 
of the wonderful works of God. 


To tHe Lost Frrenp. A Sonnet Se- 
quence by Auguste Angellier. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mildred J. 
Knight and Charles R. Murphy. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French and Company. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 

A touching story of love and renuncia- 

tion, with charming nature settings, is 

presented in this sonnet sequence. The 
translators have done admirable work in 
preserving the sustained exaltation of 
mood, the poignant human appeal, and 
the beauty of poetic conception that dis- 
tinguish these poems and prevent the 
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monotony that often results from the 
use Of this hackneyed verse-torm. Even 
in form the sonnets are not hackneyed: 
they are neither Italian nor Shakes- 
perean, but have a free rhyming scheme, 
which has been followed with charming 
effect by the translators. 
The sonnets are uniformly beautiful. 
We select for quotation one in which 
the translators’ skill appears at its best: 
“O Nature; thou with countless forms 
replete, 

In the ever-shifting pageant of thy day, 

Our hearts may find a honey bitter- 
sweet, 

Strangely combined with gladness and 
dismay ! 

Where are those days, within thy vast 
confine, 

When I could hear naught but a bird’s 
clear song? 

A hyacinth, immeasurable and divine, 

Seemed in the sky its youth still to pro- 
long ; 

And over all where’er I looked I seemed 

To see rays softer than I ever dreamed 

Around about the swaying roses fold; 

And every being quick with zestful life; 

I saw alone the threads of silk and gold 

That run throughout this dismal human 
strife,” 


Tue Creepinc Tives. By Kate Jordan. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.30 net. 

Just when that quaint old corner of 

New York, Greenwich Village, was 

having an Old Home Week in a “truly 

rural” manner last May there came from 





Kate Jordan 


the press “A Romance of Greenwich 
Village” whose scene is laid amid the 
relics of former gentilities in this strange 
section where “Eleventh and Fourth 
Streets, refusing to be separated by 
mathematical arrangement, meet at an 
unexpected point as if to shake hands.” 
Into this Sargasso Sea float two bat- 
tered craft—an English officer, court- 
martialled for cowardice, who has re- 
trieved his reputation by bravery with 
the American army in the Philippines, 
and a woman, who has escaped from 
wrongful imprisonment and is hiding 
from pursuit. How the two meet and 
love and are threatened and emerge 
into happiness is the story which the 
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author has told with good constructive 
power in a style that approaches bril- 
liancy. If somewhat over-harrowing 
there is also sweetness and charm and 
genuine pathos. 


Tue American Sprit, By Oscar S. 
Strauss. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00 net. 

These essays on many subjects and many 
men, read separately, show the pic- 
turesque attitude of a clever man to the 
temporary phases of eternal questions; 
but, read together, they suggest that the 
“American Spirit” is intended to mean a 
constantly shifting attitude towards 
broad fundamental principles. From 
Washington’s advice, to have as little 
political connection as possible with 
foreign nations and to avoid entangling 
alliances, it seems a long descent to the 
desire to become a “world power” and 
to direct “Welt-politik,” which origin- 
ated under McKinley and developed 
under Roosevelt. 

The mild and sane Monroe Doctrine, 
promising protection from conquest, can 
hardly be recognized in the theory that 
our country has undertaken to be the 
world’s policeman in the western hemi- 
sphere, hated and dreaded. 

A curious misconception of the origin 
of government in this country runs 
throughout these essays. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was not the 
charter of our liberties, not the grant 
of privileges from a sovereign to his 
people. It was an agreement by which 
certain important powers were bestowed 
by government already existing upon a 
federal government. The liberties of 
the people had been set forth many a 
time in the long constitutional struggle 
in England, and throughout the cen- 
tury preceding the Revolution, the vari- 
ous colonies were persistently enacting 
that such English statutes as declared 
and secured the Rights and Liberties of 
the subject were to be of full force 
within their limits. You seek in vain 


for evidence of “vagueness” in these 
declarations. 
Perhaps the various dates of the 


essays have led to apparent haziness 
when the writer treats of religious toler- 
ance. He tells us that the followers 
of the tolerant Cromwell came to Amer- 
ica to escape intolerance, and there 
treated most intolerantly Roger Wil- 
liams, the Baptists, and the Quakers. 
Apparently all are tolerant to those 
who submit, all intolerant to those who 


oppose ! 
But one can read these essays with 
pleasure and without exasperation 


whether or not he agrees with all or 
any of the opinions and historical state- 
ments set forth by the author in so 
amiable a way. 


Wauat Can Literature Do For Me? By 
C. Alphonso Smith. New York: 


Doubleday, Page & Company. $1,00 
net. 
Visitors to Chautauqua, New York, in 
the summer of 1912 will be giad to have 
in convenient form the lectures by Dr. 
Smith which they enjoyed during the 


The Chautauquan 


Assembly season. It will be hard for 
anyone either recalling the lectures or 
coming to them freshly in this volume 
not to read all worthy books ever after 
with new understanding, new delight. 
Literature can help to self-expression, 
says Dr. Smith. “The first thing to do 
is to find yourself in the poem itself,” 
for “A poet is a man who feels as we 
feel but has the gift of expression;” 
“it is your own personality that you are 
trying to unlock;” “Literature, then, is 
within you. The masters only bring it 
out.” 

Literature releases your vision of the 
Ideal, and the autho., m comparmy 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior” with Lanier’s 
“The Song of the Chattahoochee” points 
out that the interval between their years 
of birth (1841 and 1877) is marked by 
“a steady national progress from the in- 
dividual ideal of the first poem to the 
communal ideal of the second.” 

Literature gives you a knowledge of 

human nature useful in real life— 
“Great fiction is a laboratory course in 
human nature;” it brings back the pas* 
and interprets it; it shows you the glory 
of the commonplace, of elemental 
emotions, of simple visible things, of 
ordinary incidents and situations; and 
it makes you the master of the thought 
and speech of your own country. . 

Each point of Dr. Smith’s argument 
he reinforces by quotation and refer- 
ence. The style is lucid, its only faults 
being an occasional touch of the peda- 
gogue and an occasional yearning toward 
the mathematical in analysis. 


Two Masters: BrowNING AND TurR- 
GeniEF. By Philip Stafford Moxom. 
Boston : herman, French & Co. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.07. 

Two timely essays make up this volume, 

In the first, written to commemorate 

the centennial of the birth of Robert 

Browning, Dr. Moxom gives a survey 

of Browning’s poetic career and a 

scholarly appreciation of his work. He 

addresses mainly those readers who are 
as yet only superficially acquainted with 
the great master, or who have been 
prevented by misapprehension from en- 
tering into a close study of his work. 


He thus defends Browning’s disregard ‘ 


of form and melody: “He never wrote 
verse which was merely or mainly 
melodious sound. An ardent and dis- 
criminating lover of music, ‘ 

he was still more ardently a lover ‘of 
significance. We may presume 
that he would not if he could write 
such a poem as “Kubla Khan,” an ex- 
quisite compound of music and color 
in which there is a minimum of dis- 
coverable meaning.” His work brings 
to the reader “intellectual and spiritual 


uplift” more than “emotional and 
aesthetic gratification.” No other poet 
“has produced so large a body of 


Browning is difficult, 
but not obscure; for obscurity is the 
Product of confused ideas, impossible 
‘to Browning’s clear and incisive intel- 
lect. The message of the great poet is 
thus summed up: “God the fountain of 
power and lové; Life a conflict, a dis- 


weighty thought.” 





cipline and a growth ; Good slowly but 
surely winning its triumph over evil.” 

The essay on Turgenief presents an 
outline of the Russian novelist’s life 
and a hint of the social conditions which 
inspired him with his message. In a 
sympathetic account of his prose writ- 
ings it is shown that he “is always the 
artist, never the pamphleteer or advo- 
cate.” He does not directly attack 
serfdom; he merely depicts it in its true 
colors. Dr. Moxom considers Tur- 
genief a greater artist than Tolstoi; in 
fact, “the greatest artist in words of the 
nineteenth century.” 


IN Mopern Epvucation. By 
Sutton. Boston : 


PROBLEMS 
William Seneca 


Sherman, French & Company. $1.35 
net. 
The author of “Problems in Modern 


Education,” William Seneca Sutton, is 
Dean of the Department of Education 
in the University of Texas. From a 
collection of essays and addresses, most 
of which were written for Texas au- 
diences, may be gathered the author’s 
views on many educational subjects such 
as: Secondary Schools; College De- 
grees: William Torrey Harris; Herbert 
Spencer’s Individuality; The Club 
Woman; Modern Christian Education; 
Education of the Southern Negro. In 
all these the modern note rings out— 
“reckon with environment to obtain de- 
sirable results,” “shake off traditions, 
and study conditions.” 

Rosenkranz has well put the views of 
this author and of many other modern 
authors along this line when he says: 
“Education has for its end to lead man 
to actualize himself through his own 
efforts.” To read these essays is to 
feel the pulse of the best modern think- 
ers in the educational world. 


Tre Posture oF Schoo: CHILDREN. By 
Jessie H. Bancroft. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

This volume will supply the need of a 

practical help to the parent and to the 

classroom teacher. The language is 
simple and as the exercises are illus- 
trated both as to correct and incorrect 
methods they can easily be carried out. 

The effect of different sitting, standing, 

walking positions, the carrying of books, 

the dress of both boys and girls, and 
sleeping positions are shown and reme- 
dies offered to overcome evil effects. 

The simple test here shown of judging 

correct standing posture can readily be 

used by the layman, as even children 
learn to use it on each other. Many par- 
ents know that their children need cor- 
rection, but do not know how to help 
them. This work is an invaluable aid 
in giving practical exercises which the 
children can do at home. The triple 
test for posture, herein explained is in 
use in the New York schools and the 
results obtained with thousands of chil- 
dren are graphically set down. Teachers, 
by this means, will have a definite man- 
ner of judging whether not only in- 
dividuals have improved (for each child 
can be given a mark) or whether the 
class as a whole has made progress. 
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The chapter on “The Chest” quotes a 
number of well known authorities whose 
opinions on what constitutes a good 
chest will upset the long established 
convictions of many people. If parents 
will take to heart the facts set forth 
in the chapter on “Dress,” many a child 
will be saved unnecessary suffering. Al- 
together it is about the most practical 
book of its kind that has been brought 
out. 


Wuat CuHiLpren Stupy anp Way. By 
Charles B. Gilbert. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Company. $1.50 net. 

A general survey of elementary educa- 

tion is found in Charles B. Gilbert’s 

“What Children Study and Why.” As 

suggested by the title, educational values 

in the elementary course of study are 
discussed, and each subject in the ordin- 
ary curriculum is taken up to show 
some of the “practical psychological 
and, sociological reasons” for its being 
there. Although the author justifies 
their existence he by no means feels 
that they are being adapted to the 
children’s minds or that the results are 
what they should be. Therefore some 
detail is given to methods of teaching 
which would bring better results from 
the same subjects. Very profitable are 
the ideas on “Motor Activities in Ex- 

pression,” and the suggestion that a 

“co-ordination of motor activities with 

the existing course of study” furnishes 

relief to over-crowding by supplying a 

connecting element. In an excellent 

chapter on “Efficiency of the Course of 

Study” attention is called to the great 

waste of time through useless repeti- 

tion in various subjects, notably geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. 

The entire book may be commended 
to teachers and school officials for its 
illuminating treatment of the difficult 
problem of the school curriculum. 


EDUCATION AL ADMINISTRATION. By 
George Draper Straver and Edward 
L. Thorndike. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 2.00 net. 

The quantitative studies presented in 

“Educational Administration,” by 

Straver and Thorndike of Columbia 

Universitv, present a formidable front 

to all but the most serious student of 

pedagogv. The end for which a vast 
array of 144 tables has heen prepared, 
with suitable conclusions. is to give 

“Impartial and exact investigations 

which carrv knowledge beyond conven- 

tional opinions, no matter how saga- 
cious.” The much tabulated subjects 
are: Students. The Teaching Force, Or- 
ranizations of Schools and Courses of 

Study and School Finance. 

If figures can be counted on not to 
lie the student can answer such ques- 
tions as: What pupils stav in school? 
How long? Why do they leave? What 


is the typical American teacher? Why 

is the curriculum overcrowded? and 

many more. 

No doubt many of the tables apply 
to subjects about which figures tell 
something, but in the higher reaches 
of mental development and character 
building mere statistics utterly fail to 
express any truth. 

Tue WRITING OF THE SHORT Story. By 
Lewis Worthington Smith. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 

The author of this convenient analysis 
of “The Writing of the Short Story” is 
a teacher in Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and the book is the re- 
sult of his experience put in a form 
to help his students and to guide other 
instructors. The practical machinery 
includes suggestions for daily themes, 
for plots and for situations, questions 
on some well-known published stories, 
with a list of several that lend them- 
selves to study, and general questions 
useful for application to current maga- 
zine stories. Of far greater importance, 
however, is the emphasis on the psycho- 
logical elements which enter into every 
story and which make its success in 
greater or less degree as their appeal 
is more or less vivid and consistent. 
With an uninspiring teacher the use of 
the suggested symbols to indicate visual- 
ization, audition, motor effect and so on 
might easily .stiffen into routine, but the 
idea is good when used flexibly. The 
tracing of the often listed literary ele- 
ments and principles and qualities to 
their psychological origin gives an in- 
teresting background which no other 
handbook of this sort has stated so 
definitely. The reactions from various 
appeals—to sensation and experience— 
the subjective or objective attitude of 
the author, the demand for unity and 
sincerity—these are not new topics, but 
their basis of presentation is such that 
this book is to the investigator, whether 
writer himself or analyst of another's 
work, a volume provocative of thought 
and hence distinctly helpful. 


Writinc ENGiisH Prose. 
Tenney Brewster. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 50 cents net. 

In this “digest of the conveniences of 

composition” which Prof. Brewster of 

Columbia University has added to the 

Home University Library, a du!l opening 

chapter on the general subject is re- 

deemed by a _ comprehensive, though 
rather discursive, chapter on Composi- 
tion and an exceedingly comnetent sur- 
vey of Style in terms of Correctness. 

Economy. Increment and Pure Move- 

ment. The remainder of the book is 

good but unoriginal. 


By William 


Tre Stupy or A Novert. By Selden L. 
Whitcomb. Boston: D. C Heath & 
Co. $1.25. 

It is not always easy to tell where 

analysis ceases to be a pleasure and an 

aid to understanding and becomes a 

straitjacket. The fiction analysis of 

Bliss Perry in his “A Study of Prose 

Fiction” and of Clayton Hamilton in 

his “Materials and Methods. of Fiction” 

belongs to the former class; the volume 
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in hand come pretty close to the latter. 
However, its primary aim is pedagogical 
and scientific, and, accepting the author’s 
purpose, the result is a success of 
thoroughness and of care. The book 
never would excite any interest in the 
novel as literature—indeed, it probably 
would silence any such untrammelled 
stirrings—but it is not intended to 
arouse interest of that sort. The stu- 
dent who is willing to replace his wish- 
ing cap with a mortar board will peruse 
Mr. Whitcomb’s pages with profit. No 
others need apply. 


Stupires 1n Lirerature. Frederick M. 
Tisdel, Ph.D. Associate Professor 
English, University of Missouri. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
go cents net. 

Mr. Tisdel’s “Studies in Literature” is 

rather a new departure in text-books on 

English literature. The author intends 

it as a guide to the study of classics 

required in secondary schools. It is not 
only logical in arrangement, but what 

is better, historically logical. Part I 

deals with the classics in the following 

groups: The Epic, The Romance and 
the Novel, The Drama, The Essay, The 

Public Address, Narrative and Lyric 

Poetry. Besides a short discussion of 

each literary form is the analysis of a 

representative classic. In Part II is a 

brief survey of English literature di- 

vided into seven periods: Old English, 

Middle English, The Renaissance, The 

Puritan Age, Classicism, Romanticism, 

The Victorian Age. There seems to be 

no reason why the volume should not be 

most popular for secondary school use. 


Tue Boox or Jos. A Metrical Transla- 
tion, with an Introductory Essay and 
Explanatory Notes. By Homer B. 


Sprague. Boston: Sherman, French 
and Company. $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. . . . 
Dr. Sprague’s aim in presenting this 


attractive edition of the Book of Job 
is to popularize this great masterpiece, 
making it a joy and an inspiration to the 
average man and woman. He has con- 
sidered it “quite important to show both 
to eye and ear that here is a true poem.” 
To this end he has versified the poetic 
portion of the book, using the unrhymed 
iambic measure, with lines and stanzas 
of varying lengths. The result is al- 
together pleasing. The translation is 
from the Hebrew original, with close 
adherence to the sense of the Revised 
Version, and due regard to the stately 
and beautiful laneuage of the King 
James Version. The notes are very 
full, but are designed to stimulate rather 
than to supersede thought. The intro- 
ductory essay sets forth a_ scholarly 
and original solution of the mystery of 
undeserved suffering. 


Setectenp Poems or Crerrstrna G. Ros- 
seTt1. Fdited by Charles Bell Burke. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 25 
cents net. ; 

Dr. Burke’s Introduction vives a satis- 

fying sketch of Christina Rossetti’s life, 

and a selection of Critical Estimates 
brings together the dicta of many well- 
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known people. A bibliography presents 
the best books on the subject. The 
choice of poems is discreet, the notes 
upon them are pleasantly historical and 
descriptive. The volume is an addi- 
tion to the Pocket Classics series. 


A Hanppook or Norse Mytuorocy. By 
Karl Mortensen. Translated by A. 
Clinton Crowell. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 75c. Postage 8c. 

Dr. Mortensen’s “Norse Mythology” is 
the favorite text-book on the subject in 
the high schools and universities of all 
the Scandinavian countries. This con- 
venient little volume illustrates such 
Scandinavian remains as are connected 
with the pagan religion and then ex- 
pounds the story of the creation, the 
life and character of the deities, and 
the tales of their exploits and those 
of the northern heroes. The sagas are 
constantly referred to. An easy style 
makes the book pleasant reading. 


Suorter Frencn Course. By Fraser & 
Squair. New York: D. C. Heath. 
$1.10. 

The authors of this French Course have 
made no attempt to sugar the gram- 
matical pill. The book is intended for 
the student old enough to take his gram- 
mar undiluted, to change the figure, and 
if the draught is strong it is given in 
potions intelligently subdivided. Phonetic 
interpretation makes the volume use- 
ful to the self-taught. The usual ap- 
pendix holds the “exceptions” (which 
should not be thus segregated) and the 
irregular verbs, which are thus placed to 
advantage. The book is agreeably light 
to the hand. 


Efficiencygrams 
July 5 

Sympathy means “feeling with,” and 
you may feel with your neighbor’s joy 
as well as with his sorrow. Whatever 
his need, feel with him. 

July 6 
Idealize your work and strive to at- 
tain your ideal. 
July 7 
Be temperate in work and in pleasure. 
July & 

When work seems uninviting think 
how fine it will be to have it out of 
the way—and dash in. 

July 9 

Expect that the best is coming to 
you and work to bring the best to you 
It will come. 

July 10 

Real love—the kind worth having—is 
the love that is considerate in little 
things. To ward off discomfort and 
annoyance, to act for happiness and con- 
solation, to show respect for individual- 
ity and consideration for infirmity, these 
are the proofs of real love. And when 
to loving thoughtfulness loving words 
are added the heart need ask for fo 
more. 

July 11 

Give some thought to cause and effect 
before you act. In that way you become 
more and more the master of events. 


The Chautauquan 
An Author on His Own Book 


We consider the new book which Dr. 
H. H. Powers, president of the Bureau 
of University Travel, has written for 
the C. L. S. C. Course of 1913-14, the 
finest interpretation of the permanent 
message of Greek Art to the world that 
has ever been given to modern readers. 
We told him so and he has written un- 
conventionally, with no thought of pub 
lication : 

“T am more and more convinced that 
this intimate association between history 
and art is vital to the fullest under- 
standing of either. I believe, too, that T 
have succeeded in making a real con- 
nection between the two as no one else 
has done. It has become the fashion of 
historians of late to write théir his- 
tories of wars and dynasties much as of 
old, and then suddenly stop and inter- 
polate a chapter on the fine arts, in 
recognition of the growing importance 
attached to this phase of national ex- 
perience. These chapters are usually 
written perfunctorily, plainly “cribbed” 
from art histories which in turn were 
written by men who had absolutely no 
consciousness of race evolution and 
national development in connection with 
their subject, as the historian who cribs 
from them in turn has no feeling for art 
development in connection with his sub- 
ject. The result is that these modern 
histories which interpolate these re- 
marks on the fine arts, seem to do so 
as a sort of interruption of their dis- 
course, and when they are through with 
their totally lifeless digression they 
seem to draw a sigh of relief and say: 
‘We will now return to our subject.’ 


“T confess I have little more satisfac- , 


tion in feading a history of art which 
assumes that artists are conscious of 
nothing but themselves and the develop- 
ment of the craft, who note only craft 
evolution, as though artists lived 
sundered from their people in a water- 
tight compartment, each improving uport 
the work of his predecessor, and in turn 
suggesting improvements to his suc- 
cessor, but unconscious of and unin- 
fluenced by the great events in surround- 
ing national and race experience. Of 
course no writer on. art denies this in- 
fluence from without, any more than 
the political historian denies the role of 
the fine arts, but the modern allusions 
to these race experiences, as in the other 
case, are perfunctory and lifeless, made 


after the manner of a digression under 
which the writer is somewhat restive. 
As before, the writer seems to feel that 
his theme is quite able to go alone, but 
that a sort of social amenity requires 
him at intervals to lift his hat,- as it 
were, to other themes that happen to be 
traveling the same road at the same 
time. 

“Now I confess to no sympathy what- 
ever for either of these procedures. The 
man who writes of Marathon and 
Salamis and does not see that the 
Parthenon and its glorious kindred were 
the very substance of the booty there 
won, is incompetent to treat of this 
supreme episode in human history. And 
equally, the man who writes of Greek 
art is a mere accidental sequence of 
statues in which the sculptors were un- 
influenced by the mighty currents of life 
which surged around them in common 
with their fellows, such a writer may 
give us the history of a craft, but in no 
sense the history of art 

“I have not done either of these 
things. I know too little of history and 
too little of art for my purpose—of that 
I am perfectly aware. But at least, I 
hold them in my thoughts as inseparable 
as Siamese twins. I am sure as any 
one reads my chapter on ‘Athens be- 
comes an Empire,’ he has not the feeling 
that I am perfunctorily arranging his- 
toric stage scenery as a setting for my 
play, and when he reads the later chap- 
ter on ‘The Parthenon Sculptures,’ I 
feel equally sure that he does not feel 
that I am making forced concessions to 
an adventitious phase of my subject 
and hurrying to get back to my real 
theme. I could not tell as I wrote, 
and I cannot tell now as I read, which 
interested me most. It is a daring thing 
to attempt such a synthesis, and I am 
prepared for any amount of criticism on 
the ground of inadequacy, but what I 
want to insist upon, is that nothing less 
than this will do ts much good. Let 
somebody else do it better, but don’t put 
asunder that which God hath joined to- 
gether. As I go over the book after this 
long interval, it is with satisfaction that 
I feel that despite my insufficient knowl- 
edge both of history and of the craft, 
I have been completely faithful to my 
point of view. I believe my book is a 
unity and that the connection between 
history and art appears in something 
more fundamental than the binding of 
the book.” 
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C. L. S. C. ROUND TABLE 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle " 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects are ADVERTISING 
covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. The 
Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 














“All C. L. S. C. Books Are Treasures” Profit from Reading 





, " “My connection with the C. L. S. C 
The Seaside Chautauqua Circle of 


M seed has brought me into pleasant relations OT TERBEIN 
Belfast, Maine, was organized twenty- i: intellectual people,” a Pennsylva- 
seven years ago and during all that time UNIVERSITY 


nian reports. “Now, too, I often notice 
. » oiies ‘ A : WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
has held meetings on Monday after- jy magazine articles or in the address- (Founded 1847) 


noon of each week with occasional 4, of pub:ic speakers references which 


Co-educational. No fraternities. No 

vacations in the summer months Its | understand and enjoy because of careons in tome. Parr med moral tone 
= ‘ ee a ‘ “i z orms of athletics. Member of 

members of earlier aaa are still read my ( hautauqua reading.” Ohio College Association and North 
ing and have the same interest as eve! Visible Appreciation Central Association. Graduates ad- 


in C. L. S. C. work. Many of the circle The president of the Columbia Circle a - large universities. Send for 
have changed their places of residence, 4 Waterloo (Iowa) may well feel 
but they remember the home circle with that her work in behalf of the C. L 
papers and letters. “Once a Chautau- S. C. is valued, for the members of the as ° 
quan, always a Chautauquan!” The Sea-  ¢j,¢}, recently surprised her with a ET id 
beautiful gift in token of their appre- 


they find time for the C. L. S. C. work ciation MOUNT UNION-SCIO COLLEGE 


The Chautauquan Magazine they look 


W. G. CLIPPINGER, 
President. 











side members are all busy women yet 


. In Oregon ALLIANCE, OHIO 
upon as a valuable friend and _ they “A Little Learning is a Dangerous I. College of Liberal Arts. 

i > ‘ » if deprived o ” . cadem P t . 
would hardly feel happy if depriy se rhing” was the title of the address III. Conservatory of ‘Music. 
its visits Belfast has a fine publy made to the graduating class of the _ IV. Summer School June 17-Aug. 1 
: . cc} | ‘ - Bishop Vincent and Lewis Miller, 
library and the C. L. S. DOOKS are Lakeview Circle of Lake County at the founders of Chauteuqua, trustees and 

— ar ; che s and P Gfenas : great patrons of Mount Union. 
each year placed upon its shelve 1 close of the year’s work Approved by University Senate and 
the magazine upon its reading table “Democracy and Education” member of Ohio College Association. 

. : he ail 1 kind! 7 Additional endowment and two new 
The librarian is always ready an: naty At the eighth annual banquet of the ecg this summer. Standards 
oant . . sane ssil : " high. “expenses low. 
assists readers in any possible way when Niagara Falls C. L. S. C. and S. H.G. “. peor MCMASTER, — 


references are needed for certam topics Mr. Arthur Eugene Bestor, Director of DR. R. E. BEETHAM, Vice-Pres. 
The circle anticipates delight in every 


book it takes up, for it is true, they say, 
that all C. L. S. C. books are treasures 











Chautauqua Institution, the guest of ad . 
honor, gave the principal address of the 
evening, his subject being “Democracy 


and Education.” It was received with ST. GENEVIEVE’S 
A Compliment enthusiasm by the seventy Chautauquans COLLEGE add ACADEMY 





: One of the American foundations 
I cannot think of getting along with- who were gathered about the beautifully of the Sisters of Christian Education, 
: ” ; er er decorated tables in the International which has for almost a century forme 
out the reading,” says a member of the lecorate a r the minds and manners of the daugh- 
Rochester. New York, Circle Hotel ters of the best families of France 
‘ 4 , » 


It offers to young women unsurpassed 
facilities for broad and deep culture, * 
careful and exact training under 
Christian influences. 

Beautifully located in the wunsur- 
passed climate of “The Land of the 
Sky.” Write for illustrated catalogue, 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 














The Thomas 
Home School 


FOR BOYS 
FISHKILL-ON THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Has Intermediate, Academic, and 
special courses. Tutoring. Limited 
numbers makes personal attention pos- 
sible. “I never understood lessons in 
public school as I do here,” said one 
pupil. Christian teachers with high 
ideals. 

At- foot of Mt. Beacon Spacious 
rounds, views of mountains and 

udson river. Terms $400 and $500. 

















Library of Wells College, Aurora, New York. The chief librarian is secretary 
of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1914 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg Virginia ——. 


One of the leading colleges ior women in the United States, offering courses for A.B and A.M; also Music and Art. Four laboratorie, 
Wrary, sstronomics! observatory, gymnasiom, swimming pool, athletic grounds, large campus. Endowment (recently increased 
course. Officers and instructors, 58- 


by $250,000) reduces cost to $300 for full literary 
Students, 576, from 40 states and countries 


For catalogue 
address 


WA. PATILLO, Ph. D., 
Dean. 
Box 18 





i 
Seventy-Third Session Opens September 23 
Courses ffered: Classical, Scientific, Oratory, 
7 ~~ Domestic Science, Shorthand, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Music, Art, Ministerial, Philosophical, Literary, Bookkeeping, Normal and 
a. 
_ Two dormitories for young men and one for young women. Special supervision 
~~ to young boys and girls. A thorough Preparatory Department maintained. A new 
re-proof Ceoeiere, with 75 rooms. ew $80,000 building, for Science, iculture, 
Horticulture and Domestic Science. New pipe-organ just installed, central heating 
plant for all college buildings. The college has recently received for buildings, lands, 
improvements and equipment more than $400,000. College farm, 400 acres, under control 
of ae em Department. 
sated on trolley line, seven miles south-east of Wellsburg, Brooke county, 
W. Va., and forty miles south of Pittsburgh and fifteen north of Wheeling. A stron 
faculty of twenty-eight members, an earnest body of students, and inspiring an 
helpful surroundings, make Bethany an ideal place for study. Expenses as low as 
$135 for the year. Graduates in Normal Department are given first-grade teachers’ 
certificates, good thoughout West Virginia. For Catalogue and full information, write 











PRESIDENT THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, LL.D., BETHANY, W. VA. 














* 
* 
Chicago Piano College 
[Piano-Musicianship] 
Oldest, Best and Lragest. Our Graduates are in demand. 
Eighteenth Season. Moderate rates. Catalogue free. 
Harmon H. Watt, Eleanor F. Godfrey, Directors. 
Kimball Hall, : - - - - Chicago [Illinois 
se 











HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
Founded April 1, 1900, by Maximilian P E. Groszmann 


MAINTAINED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
This Institution is one of the activities of the N.A.S.E.E.C. and is intended solely for the 
“ different ” child, the difficult child, the handicapped normal child — whether boy or girl. 
@ No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases are considered. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS INSTITUTION IS TO TRAIN THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later to compete with the average 
normal child. @ In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of study includes physical 
training, nature study, manual and constructive work, etc. Methods and equipment are 
based upon the most modern pedagogic principles. Medical care is a prominent feature of 
the work. @ HERBART HALL is the pioneer institution in this line of education. The 
Association maintaining it lays emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the overstimulated interest in the feeble-minded and abnormal. @ “Watchung 
Crest.” the home of HERBART HALL, comprises over twenty-five acres of land and. is 
situated on Watchung Mountain, a sptr of the Blue Ridge, five hundred feet above sea- 
level (four hundred feet above Plainfield). , 


FOR TERMS. CATALOG ANP OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


WALDEMAR H. GROSZMANN, 
“WATCHUNG CREST” PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















Tacoma Likes Us 

The Wilhelmina Circle says that “The 
Chautauquan” in its babyhood, 1880- 
1889, was “good,” in its childhood, 1889- 
1906, “better,” in its youth, 1906-1913, 
“best,” “And now, we must coin a new 
word to express our love and admir- 
ation for the “grown-up” magazine.” 





Wilhelmina Circle, 


Home of . the 
Tacoma, Washington 


A German Party 

The C. L. S. C. of Anita, Iowa, cel- 
ebrated the completion of the year’s 
work by giving a German luncheon out 
of doors. No German housewives ever 
came home from market with fuller 
baskets than those the Anita members 
took to the rendezvous. The coffee and 
“those little sausages which the Ger- 
mans eat with their fingers unashamed” 
were cooked over a gypsy fire and all 
pronounced a German meal eminently 
satisfying. America triumphed at the 
end, however, in the shape of strawber- 
ries, ice cream and toasted marshmal- 
lows. The meeting closed with the 
election of new officers and a discus- 
sion of the plans for the coming year. 

A Workable Plan 

The hostess at one meeting of the 
Schenectady (New York) Circle is the 
leader of the program at the next gath- 
ering of the Class 
hard workers. Their great interest in 
current topics makes them especially 
glad of the new arrangement for the 
coming reading vear in which the 
Highwavs and Byways in “The Chau- 
tauquan” is a part of the required 
work. 


The members are 


Another Appreciation 
When I began the course I was a 
night-nurse at the New Haven Orphan 
Asylum and did most of my reading 
at night when not actively engaged 
with my duties.” 
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PERSONALIA 


The Coburn Players who will give 
two performances of Euripides’ “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris” at Chautauqua. July 24, 
earlier in the month will present this 
play among seven open-air performances 
at the University of Chicago. 

At the annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association (United States 
and Canada) held in Kaaterskill, N. Y., 
Mr. Henry E. Legler, Head of the Chi- 
cago Public Library (member of the 
Educational Council of Chautauqua In- 
stitution) delivered the presidential ad- 
dress on “The World of Print and the 
World’s Work.” 

Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, now 
President of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and vice-President of the 
American Commission on Agricultural 
Co-operation which is _ investigating 
methods in fourteen European countries, 
contributed some of his earliest articles 
on rural problems to “The Chautau- 
quan.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford University from its 
foundation, twenty-two years ago, has 
resigned to take the title of Chancellor 
so that he may give his time chiefly to 
the cause of International Peace. He 
will have special work on the Ginn 
Foundation. Dr. Jordan has frequently 
contributed to “The Chautauquan” and 
he spoke at Chautauqua last season on 
“The Case Against War.” 

“The New York Times” list of Books 
for Summer Reading includes “The So- 
cial Center” by Mre. E. J. Ward; “The 
Uncommon Commoner” by Edmund 
Vance Cooke; “The Bugles of Gettys- 
burg” by Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pick- 
ett; “Organized Democr:cy,” edited by 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. Other new 
volumes of the season are “Pickett and 
His Men,” by Mrs. La Salle Corgell 
Pickett; “Lo Michael,” by Mrs. Grace 
L. H. Lutz. 

The University Preachers for the 
Summer Quarter at the University of 
Chicago include the 
familiar Chautauqua names: 


will following 


Dr. Frank 


W. Gunsaulus, President of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Chicago; Bishop 
William Fraser McDowell, of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. Wil- 
liam Byron Forbush, of the North Con- 
gregational Church, Detroit, Mich.; and 
Associate Professor Allan Hoben, of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 
Professor Charles Richmond Hender- 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


son, Head of the Department of Prac- 
tical Sociology, the Barrows Lecturer 
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in India for 1912-13 and speaker at 
Chautauqua this season, will be the . 
Convocation Preacher at the close of Glendale College “ school for you 
the Summer Quarter. Glendale Ohio srry yee 
’ younger girls. 
Suburban to Cincinnati. Collegiate 
courses especially adapted to high school 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL ADVERTISING graduates. Every condition for a liberal 
education met in_ faculty, equipment 
and environment. Terms $400 per year. 
. s MISS R. J. DeVORE, President 
THURS TON-GLEIM ba . 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
it 
PITTSBURGH, PA. a ° 
Day School 250 Shady Avenue GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
Residence, for out of town pupils 1830 LIMA, N.Y. 18 Mites from Rochester 1913 
6601 Fifth Avenue. Fourteen acres i a , ee wy Co- 
of beautiful grounds for sports. Conese. “Special Schoole fn Buslacen, 
Departments: Kindergarden, Pri- Music, Expression, Domestic Science. 
mary, Junior, Senior, College Pre- ae one © anne. paputation for ~~ 
=o. Rae ~~ OUR s action. eachers experience 
paratory and Elective Courses aud each a specialist. Certibeates to 
Certificates admits to all lead- first-class colleges. Forty graduates in 
ing c es. 1913. Hlomelike school home, safe mor- 
ing colleges ally; sanitary, steam, electricity, baths 
Alice M. Thurston, Director. power laundry, pure water. Yenrly cost 
$232 to $252 for board and tuition in 
* a solid branches. (ivmnasium, _ social 
training, English Bible, special atten- 
rr eo tion to debate. 
L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D., Prin. 
THE GORDON SCHOOL P : : 
A School of the Bible, of culture, of Ld 
preaching, of missions, of prayer and 
of methods. 
a ae mm a Montes Ramee 6 
nstitution, but located in Boston, an 
interdenominational. Theological stand- UNIQUE IN METHODISM 
ards, practical training. Tuition free. Garrett Biblical Iuatitute 
Men and women who desire to com- EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
bine studies of high grade with the Campus of Northwestern University 
Soapens and simplest gospel spirit are Near the Heart of Chicago 
cordially welcome. Two Schools for Ministerial Training, 
For catalogs, terms of admission, or . ao p_. | eg sn 
personal correspondence, address leading to the degree of Bachelor 
DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD of -“~- Friendly co-operation 
¢ : 
The Gordon School Boston, Mass. paw | ~ opel, 2, 
2. Diploma School of Theology—for 
Lt men with less than college train- 
e ae + hasis on the study of the 
. ibl é ‘ 
s THE MEADVILLE - ~ A ible and of English ex 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL Separate courses. Separate staff of 
Trains for the present day ministry. instructors. Exceptional facilities in 
No Doctrinal tests. Beneficiary and preparin for missionary and other 
scholarship funds. Fellowship for study special fields of service 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually Tuition free. Rooms for men free 
to a competent graduate. Special lec- Opportunities for self-help. For further 
tureship. For information inquire of information address, President Charles 
Rev. William Channing Brown M. Stuart, Evanston, Iil 
Unitarian Headquarters, Chautauqua, - J ° 
or address Secretary of the Faculty * 
or Tnostoatas School a — 
eadville, Pa. 
a - 
a ” 
ONTARIO TLADIFS’ COLLEGE AND 
a ie ONTARIO CONSERVATORY 
MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE CF SUG AS0 ast 
WHITBY, Ontario, Canada 
MARION, INDIANA 100 Acres of Ground, Campus, Gym- 
Supported by an altruistic citizenship. Ja Ay -- A, 
ee ° } eee ow 8 panes instruction in the Literary Department, 
Sch _ * h oF ray < gy and other departments are equally in 
school, a Schoo! o ramatic Art an advance of the ordinary Ladies’ Col- 
Conservatory of Music. Liberal courses leges in staff and equipment. Prox- 
Hi ae > ga abel imity to Toronto gives city advantages 
ar val oa! oe as re without distractions incident to city 
science. opecial emphasis on the residence. Offers the Highest Educa- 
Manual Arts. Agriculture and House- tional Facilities and exceptionally 
+h gmnaeee Suse per pleasant home life under healthful 
Jud sen ot ta . Hy ire , ; 
Sound Scholarship. | High Morality. FS 
Lawrence V. Jackson, President Rev. J. J. Hare, Ph.D., Principal 
a s 8 s 
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July Chautauqua Assemblies 


California—Huntington Beach, July 20-24; 
Pacific Grove, July 8-19. 

Colorado—Boulder, July 4-August 1s. 
Connecticut—Forestville, July 24-August 4 
Georgia—Marietta, July 1-6. 

Idaho—Spirit Lake, July 19-August_ 10. 
Illinois—Bloomington, July 7-14; Canton, 
July 25-August 3; Charleston, July 26-Au- 
st 4; Chautauqua, July 13-August 4; Dixon, 
uly 27-August 11; Elgin, july 19-24; Eureka, 
uly 10-20; Galesburg, July 19-28; Havana, 
uly 24-August 7; Henry, july 13-22; Kan- 
akee july 30-August 8; Pestone, July 11-16; 
Plainfield, July 18-23; Pontiac, July 22-August 
3; Princeton, July 19-27; Sandwich, July 23- 
August 2; Urbana, July 3:-August 10. 
Indiana—Bluffton, July 9-15; Brazil, july 
15-21; Brooklyn, July 26-August 16; Celina, 
July 21-August 11; Columbus, July 25-August 
;. Connersville, July 5-11; Crawfordsville, 
uly 16-22; Danville, July 14-20; Decatur, 
‘uly 10-16; Evansville, July 4-14; Frankfort, 


The Chautauquan 


July 18-24; Gary, July 22-28; Grandview, July 
15-21; Huntington, July 11-17; Indianapolis, 
July 13-19; Kendallville, July 21-27; Kokomo, 
July 5-14; Logansport, July 19-25; Marion, 
July 8-14; Muncie, July 7-13; New Albany, 
July 12-27; New Castle, July 6-12; Peru, jaz 


12-18; Plymouth, July 21-27; Rochester, July 
on Thorntown, July 17-23; Vincennes, July 
2-8. 


Iowa—Ankeny, July 1-6; Charles City, July 
29-August 7; Ciear Lake, July 24-30; Clinton, 
July 6-12; DeWitt, July 30-August 3; Dubuque, 
July 2-August 3; Eagle Grove, July 16-20; 
Emerson, July; Hampton, July 26-August 1; 
Hedrick, July 29; Humboldt, July 2-August 3; 
Independence, July 1-7; Iowa Falls, July 2-11; 
Lake City, July 21; Le Mars, July 11; Mal- 
vern, July 20-28; Manchester, July 2; New 
London, Faty 16-21; Newton, aly 19; Ran- 
dolph, July 31-August 6; Sac City, July 8-16; 
Sibley, one week in July; Sidney, July 27- 
August 4; Silver City, July; Stanton, July 
Storm Lake, July 2-August 3; Williamsburg, 
July 1-3; Woodbine, July 22-28. 














Kansas—Beloit, July 21-31; Blue Rapids, 
July 29; Emporia, July 19-29; Hiawatha, July 
27-August 3; Kingman, July 8; Leavenworth, 
July 6-13; McPherson, July 26-August 1; Man- 
kato, July-August; Oberlin, July 23-August 1; 
Paola, July 22-31; Salina, July 22-31; Sterling, 
July 24-August 1; Traer, July; Winfield, July 
10-20. 

Kentucky—Cynthiana, July 1-7; Frankfort, 
July 2-8; Glenwood, July 13-20; Shelbyville, 
July 3-9. 

Maine—Ocean Park, July 12-September 1. 

Maryland—Emory Grove, July; Washington, 
Grove, July 4-15. 

Massachusetts — Northampton, July 14-25; 
South Framingham, July 15-25. 


Michigan—Adrian, July 29-August 6; Battle 


,Creek, July 25-31; Charlotte, July 26-August 1; 


Frankfort, July 1-September 2; anny ye sd 
27-August 2; Hudson, July 29-August 6; Kala- 
mazoo, July 24-30; Lansing, July 28-August 3; 
Ludington, July 15-August 29; Monroe July 
30-August 5; Mount Clemens, July 31-August 
6; Niles, July 23-29; Traverse City, July 21-28; 
Ypsilanti, July 29-August 4. 























ba) Minnesota—Austin, guly 6-12; Clear Lake, 
July 18-August §; airmount, July 16-25; 
Mankato, July 11-17; Willmar, July; Worth- 
Si | e ingen, Ln A _ Jul 
ississippi rysta rings, July. 
imp e and Attractive idiconart-Dartiagnen Teaniien. Jaly 31-Au- 
gust 4; Graham, July 4-9; Hannibal, July 27- 
Bi le T . Cl sume, 33 een jum 4st Spring- 
b exts or U eld, about July 6; Trenton, July 27-August 4; 
ass se B an, July 24- 
Mahe Been, uly 12-20; Beaver Cross- 
tr M ing, July ww | Bel ave, July 208; Cam- 
bridge, 30-August 6; Kearney, July 14-21; 
a we of the Earlier Prophets to Israel. eee Fas 2%-August 3; Wayne, ay 22-29; 
y Margaret G. Brooke. “Lessons from the lives and writings York, July 18-27. —P 
of these men through whom God spoke to Israel of old.” Highly Pm 2 io ge Fy 4 
recommended by leading Bible teachers. Forty lessons. 25 cents. Round Lake, July 12-19; Stony Brook, L. L., 
ly-A t. 
Women of Ancient Israel. * North Daicota Mayville, July gis inst. 
By Charoltte H. Adams, resident teacher, National Training fay oa en oe ey See ee 
— eel tae ee studies: Sarah, Rebecca, De- A a July wari Bellefontaine, 
rah, Ruth, Jezebel, e Shunammite, The Hebrew Ideal of uly 21-30; Bowling Green, July a4-August 3; 
. : E Cadi 1 -A t 12; Carrollton, July a2 
Womanhood. Reinforced linen, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. Pi Ce fina, July. Say August 10; Sees 
- us 12; vington, uly , 
Jesus, the Man of Galilee. ef e Defiance, July go August ©: Reten, 
i : . : ly 4-10; Lakeside, Ju ugust 31; Marion, 
aah ~ s kage 4 Adelphi (Jeoteny. A simple, beautiful ~ 4 ak Mt. Gilead, July 8-26; Mit Vernon, 
y ie life oO rist especially for younger girls. Twelve uly 22-August 1; Van Wert, July 28-August 4; 
lessons. 30 cents. est Union, July 2%-August 4; Wilmington, 
July 27-A st 3. 
The Social Message of Jesus. ( Oregon—Albany, July 7.905 sy July 
$ storia, July 14-23; Eugene, july 11-19; 
By Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College. A text em- Oregon City, Sul 9-21. ° 
bodying the modern interpretation of Christ's social teachings, Pennsylvania—Huntington, week beginning 
such as is found in the books of Rauschenbusch, Peabody and = a he By - 
Shailer Mathews. Twelve lessons. 25 cents. iimington, July jo-August 5; Swarthmore, 
ly. 
Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. “South Carolina—Williamston, July 28 
‘ : So Dakota—H ly 8&1 
By H. W. Oldham. “The most satisfactory book for students elle Bm _-4-m Union 
desiring a careful study of the earliest record of Christ's life.” City, July 1-8. fi 
tenn lessons. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents. oe Or July 3-12. 
in the Gospel by John. san—Speem, Jays 
West Virginia—Fairmont, July 1-10. 
By Charlotte H. Adams. A simple, suggestive study for the Wisconsin— Janesville, July pings Si ie 
~rosse, 3°20; itowac, July ; 
fourth Gospel. Twenty-two lessons. 20 cents. Okauchee July vanolentber 1; Platteville, 
Bible Studies on the Book of Acts. 7 ~ se y July 20-27; Watertown, 
By H. W. Oldham. For class or devotional use. Sixteen Ps a 
essons. 40 cents. 
The Epistles of Paul. POE FIRST NUMBERS 
By Edward E. Nourse of Hartford Theological Seminary. THE CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY 
Scholarly and comprehensive, it may be adapted to longer or Began its summer existance July 4, 
shorter use for more advanced classes. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, and will continue throughout July and 
60 cents. August. £ 
Invaluable as the only means 0 
preserving for future reference and 
study the es and discussions 
f th ‘ % 
Publication Department : « . Oy “numbers iS tel ns 
NATIONAL BOARD YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS’NS. a le 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City $3-s0 
Special Combination Rate......-- $2.50 
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New Fiction 


(Continued from Page 104) 


The Sheriff of Dyke Hole 
The Trail of the Axe 


Cutting, Mary Stewart—The Lovers of 
Sanna 


Curwood, J. O.—Isobel 

Comfort, Will L.—Fate Knocks at the 
Door 

Crittendon, Marriott—Sally Castleton, 
Southerner 


Daviess, Maria T.—Melting of Molly 
Andrew the Glad 
Davis, Wm. Stearns—The Friar of 
Wittenberg 
Deland, Margaret—The Iron Woman 
Dell, Ethel M.—Knave of Diamonds 
De Morgan, William—A Likely Story 
De Weese, T. A.—The Bend in the Road 
Dixon, Thomas—The Root of Evil 
Sins of the Father, The 
Dowd, Emma C.—Polly of Lady Gay 
Cottage 
Polly of the Hospital Staff 
Doyle, A. Conan—The Lost World 
Duncan, Norman—The Measure of a Man 
Dunne, F. P.—Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy 
Elliott, Emilia—Patricia 
Ellis, John B.—Fran 
The Mountain Girl 
Erskine, Payne—The Joyful Heatherly 
Elder, R. D.--The Sojourner 
Farnoll, Jeffrey—The Amateur Gentleman 
The Money Moon 
The Broad Highway 
Ferber, Edna—Roast Beef Medium 
Dawn O'Hara 
Forman, Justus M.—Opening Door 
Fox, John, Jr.—The Heart of the Hills 
Gale, Zona—Mothers to Men 
Gray, David—Ensign Russell 
Grey, Zane—Desert Gold 
Riders of the Purple Sage 
Galsworthy, John—The Patricians 
Gorky, Maxim—The Spy 
Hall, Eliza Calvert—The Land of Long 


Ago 

Aunt Jane of Kentuck 

To Love and to Cheri 
Harris, Cora—The Recording Angel 
Harrison, Henry Sydnor—V. V.’s Eyes 

Queed 
Hauptmann, Gerhart—The Weavers 

The Fool in Christ 
Herrick, Robert—One Woman’s Life 

The Web of Life 

Together 

A Life for a Life 

The Healer 
Hichens, Robert—Barbary Sheep 

The Fruitful Vine 
Hewlett, Maurice—Halfway House 
The Forest Lovers 

Brazen Head the Great 

The Song of Renny 
Hobson, Harriett M.—Jink’s Inside 
Hutchinson, A. S. M.—The Happy 

Warrior 6" 
Johnston, Mary—Cease Firing 

The Long Roll 
Johnson, Owen—Sixty-first Second 

The Tennessee d 

The Varmint 

Stover at Yale ' 
King, Basil—The Street Called —_ 
Little, Frances—The Lady and Sada San 

Little Sister Snow 

The Lady of the Decoration 
Locke, William J.—Stella Maris 

Simon the Jester 
Lockhart, Caroline—Me-Smith 
Lutz, Grace L. H.—Lo Michael 

Marcia Schuyler 

Phoebe Deane - 

Dawn of the Morning ‘ 
London, Jack—The House of Pride 
Major, Charles—The Touchstone of 

Fortune ’ 
Martin, Helen R.—The Parasite 

The Fighting Doctor 
Marquis, Don—Danny’s Own Story 
MeLeod, D. C.—Maiden Manifest 
MacLean, Chas. A.—The Mainspring 
Merwin, Samuel—The Citadel 
Montgomery, L. M.—Anne of Green 

Gables 


1.20° 
1.25" 


Book Store List 


Anne of Avonlea 

Kilmeny of the Orchard 

Chronicles of Avonlea 
Moroso, J. A.—The Quarry 
Nicholson, Meredith—A Hoosier Chronicle 
Norris, Kathleen—Poor, Dear Margaret 
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Porter, Gene Stratton—Laddie—ready Aug. 17 


e Harvester 
Pryce, Richard—Christopher 
Pryor, S. A. R.—The Colonel’s Story 
Reed, Myrtle—Love Letters of a Musician 
Later Love Letters of a Musician 


1.35" 
1.35° 
1.20° 
1.50° 
1.50° 





















































Kirby 1.30° The Spinster Book 1.50° 
Mother 1.00° At the Signs of the Jack o’Lantern 1.s50* 
; The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne 1.25* A Spinner in the Sun 1.50° 
O’Connor, Mrs. T. P.—Little Thank You 1.25* The Shadow of Victory 1.50° 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips—The Lighted Flower of the Dusk 1.50° 
_Way 1.25" Old Rose and Silver 1.50° 
Wild Oats ; 1.20° The Weaver of Dreams 1.50° 
The Moving Finger 1.25* The White Shield 1.50” 
Oppenheim, James—Pay Envelopes 1.25" Rice, Alice Hegan—Mr. Opp 1.00 
Pansy—Four Mothers at Chautauqua 1.00° Captain June 1.00 
Parker, Gilbert—The Judgment House 1.35* Sandy 1.00 
_ Northern Lights ? 1.20° Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 1.00 
Phillips, David G.—The Grain of Dust 1.30* ovey ary 1.00 
Philpotts, Eden—Three Brothers 1.20° Romance of Billy-Goat Hill 1.25” 
A Thief of Virtue 1.20° Richmond, Grace—Mrs. Red Pepper 1.25° 
Porter, Eleanor H.—Pollyanna 1.25° Robbins, Elizabeth—My Little Cister 1.25" 
it Ss 
AN ENGLISH HANDBOOK OF 
CATHEDRAL JOURNEY NORSE MYTHOLOGY 
s By Kate F. Kimeatr By Kart Mortensen 
omplete history, descriptions, and An excellent outline of the subject of 
plans of the most famous Sagih Norse mythology, in simple tyle but of 
cathedrals. Special chapter on ‘est- sound scholarship. Authorized trans- 
poe pony ; pe rese a lation by Professor A. Clinton Crowell. 
I 5 0, Flexible cloth, $1.50 net. illustrations. ; . 
Limp leather, $2.00 net. Postage Se cts. Postage Me ae. —— ao 
THE JOYS OF LIVING 
‘ rd Orison Swett Marven, Author of “Peace, Power, and Plenty,” etc. 
wenty-four chapters of sound common sense, for the average striving, st lin, 
overworked, and worried American ma d , t 
day by day. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage ~ ts. eee > a a ee 
THE FREE LIFE HOW TO PLAY BASEBALL 
y Wooprow WI son By T 
The best possible book for a graduat- SS Se ee 
ing gift is this baccalaureate address An up-to-date book for boys, written 
delivered by our Chief Magistrate while by stars of the first magnitude in the 
president of Princeton. In two colors leagues, such as ance, Cobb, 
oards, paper label, 50 cents nei. Ooze Collins, Speaker, and Stanage. 16 iius 
leather, $1.00 met. Postage 5 cts. trations. 12mo0. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cts. 
WHAT IS NEW THOUGHT? 
By Cuarces Bropie Patterson, Author of “A New Heaven ond « New Earth,” etc. 
Every —p ry 4 Ba be interested in the announcement of this complete 
summing-up o ic New 0 t movemen 
a fascinating writer. 12m0. ie net, Pocaat » oa ay Gees 
THE PROGRESSIVE THE 
BUSINESS MAN EXCEPTIONAL EMPLOYEE 
By Ortson Swett Marpen By Onison Swerr Marpen 
. ‘ This work goes straight to th int 
A forcefully written book, packed with : s . dh 
—- for business men Embitious to - oe dost nad th yt wenen Rew 
eep e with the times. 12m0. $1.00 the best showin ~~ 7 © ame 
net. Postage 10 cts. Postage 10 cts > om See oe 
THREE NEW NOVELS 
The Debt The Princess Athura] A Superman in Being 
By Wittiam Wesrteurr. Aj By Samuet W. Overt. This} By Litcnrretp Woops. An 
striking romance of South} “Romance of Iran” gives] unusually clever novel in 
African life and character,] a brilliant and exception-] which a masterly plot 
easily the best work in this} ally graphic view of life in] swings about a distin- 
field since “The Story of] ancient Persia. Frontispiece} guished English historian 
an African Farm.” 12m0,.] in color, t2mo. $1.25 met. as a central figure. 12mo. 
$1.35 net. Postage 12 cts,§ Postage 12 cts. $1.35 net. Postage 12 cts. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORE 
« a 














124 Special Book Number 
Sedgwick, Anne D.—Tante 1.30° Wharton, Edith—Ethan Frome 1.00° 
Smith, F. Hopkinson—Kennedy Square 1.20% White, Stewart Edward—Rules of the " 
Stephens, James—The Crock of Gold 1.30* .__,. ame > " 1.40 
Sudermann, Herman—The Song of Songs 1.40° Wiese, ae Be Mother Casey's 1.a5* 
The Indian Lilly 1.25* Williamson, C. N. & A. M.—Port of 
Van Dyke, Henry—Fisherman’s Luck 1.50° deentuse 138° 
— a —y Wister, Owen—Members of the Family __1.25° 
w — — Possien A 1.50° 
aller, ary E.—My Rag Picker 75° . 
Hamstead Guries © =e Gift Books and 
Ward, *. Humphrey—The Mating of . 
1.35 
Webster, Jean—Daddy-Long-Legs 1.00° Calendars 
wr —— — —— of Evidence > 
ster ° 
Wells, H. G.—The History of Mr. Polly 1.20* y ARIEL BOOKLETS 
Wentworth, Patricia—The Devils Wind 1.25* Printed in large, clear type on best deckle- 
West, Paul—Just Boy 1.20° edge paper, with photogravure frontispiece, 
Wright, Harold Bell—The Winning of bound in full flexible red morocco, boxed, 
Barbara Worth 1.30 each 75 cents. 
® & 
By EDNA FERBER 
Emma McChesney, traveling saleswoman 
for petticoats, is a triumph. Sound and 
successful and womanly, she can sell a 
bill of goods to a hard customer as well 
as she can bake a cake in a balky oven. 
She’s the kind that takes hold and does 
things, yet likes a little pink satin bow 
in the lining of her hats. Her advice is 
effective from one so humorous and pretty. 27 illustrations 
by James Montgomery Flagg. $1.20 net; postpaid $1.30. 
Now ready. 
By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 
Bobbie is a girl—oldest sister and “little woman” in a 
motherless New England family of six—who has to manage 
things. A story of homely, everyday life, told with a 
genius for the funny and pathetic. Of course there is a 
love affair in it. Although a “first novel,” it met with instant 
success. You'll love Bobbie. $1.25 met; postpaid $1.37. 
Now ready. “Every bit as sweet as the books by Miss 
Alcott.”’—Lexington Herald. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 
CHAUTAUQUA Lith, a eae. = |S NEW YORK 
e . 

















Single Poems 
Arnold—Light of Asia 
Browning—Pippa Passes 


Bryant—Thanatopsis 
Butler—Nothing to Wear 
Carroll—Hunting of the Snark* 
Coleridge—Ancient Mariner 
Drake—Culprit Fay 
Goethe—Hermann and Dorothea 
Gray—Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
Keats—Endymion 

Eve of St. Agnes 
Longfellow—Evangeline 

Courtship of Miles Standish 
Lowell—Fable for Critics 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 
Milton—L’Allegro. I] Penseroso 
Omar Khayyam—Rubaiyat 
Rossetti—Blessed Damozel 

House of Life 
Story—Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem 
Swinburne—Laus Veneris 
Tennyson—In Memoriam 

he Princess 
Wilde—Ballad of Reading Gaol 


Collected Poems 
Anacreon, Odes of 
Blake—Songs of Innocence 
Songs of Experience 
Browning (Mrs.)—Sonnets from the Portuguese 
Browning (R.)—Christmas Eve and Easter Day 
Shorter Poems 
yrics 
Calverley—Verses and Fly Leaves 
Critical and Literary Essays 
Addison—Roger de Coverley Papers 
Arnold—Sweetness and Light 
Carlyle—Nibelungen Lied 
De Quincey—Three Essays 
On Conversation 
Emerson—Character, Heroism, and Nature 
pomanee, Manners, Prudence, Self- 
eliance 
Froude—Science of History 
Irving—Sketch Book. 2 vols. 
Bracebridge Hall. 2 vols. 
Old Christmas 
Lamb—Essays of Elia. 2 vols. 
Wit and Wisdom 
Mahaffy—Art of Conversation 
Mill—On Liberty 
Pater—Child in the House 
Cupid and Psyche 
Ruskin—Sesame and Lilies 
Stephen—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Stevenson—Virginibus Puerisque 
Will o’ the Mill 
Thackeray—Charity ard Humor 
Thoreau—Friendship 


Philosophy 
Aesop—Fables 
Allen—As a Man Thinketh 
Out from the Heart 
Arnold—The Light of Asia; or, The Graet 
Renunciation 
Bacon—Essays 
Balzac—Maxims 
Browne—Religio Medici 
Buddha—Imitation of 
Chesterfield—Letters and Maxims 
Cicero and Emerson—On Friendship 
Cicero—Defence of Old Age 
Concerning Friendship—A Year Book 
Drummond—Greatest Thing in the World 
Epictetus—Selections from 
Franklin—Sayings of Poor Richard 
Marcus Aurelius—Thoughts (complete) 
De Maistre—Journey Round My Room 
Milton—Areopagitica 
Montaigne—Education of Children 
Napoleon—Maxims 
Pascol—Thoughts 
Penn—Some Fruits of Solitude. 2 vols. 
Plato—Apology of Socrates; the Crito 
The Phaedo; the Death of Socrates 
Rochefoucauld—Maxims 
Roosevelt—True Americanism 
Ruskin—Crown of Wild Olive 
Ideas of Truth 
Stories and Tales 
Arabian Knights. 6 vols. 
Balzac—A Passion in the Desert, and Other 
Stories P 
Brown-—Rab and His Friends 
Carleton—Wild Goose Lodge and Other Irish 
Stories 
Carové—Story Without an End 
Carroll—Alice in Wonderland* 
Through the Looking Glass* 
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Gilbert—Bab Ballads. 2 vols. 
Heine—Songs and Lyrics 


Horace—Odes (Latin and English). 2 vols: 

Keats—Lyrics 

Macaulay—Lays of Ancient Rome 

Michael Angelo—Sonnets 

Poe—Poetical Works 

Shakespeare—Sonnets 

Stevenson—Child’s Garden of Verses 
Wine, Women, and ng 

Tennyson—Idylls of the King. 2 vols, 


Enoch Arden and Maud 
Thackeray—Ballads 


Dramas 
Aeschylos—Prometheus Bound 
Goldsmith—Good-Natured Man 


She Stoops to Conquer 
Ibsen—A Doll’s House 
hosts 
Lyton—Richelieu 
Lady of Lyons 
Shakespeare—As You Like It* 
Hamlet* 
oo Caesar* 
acbeth* 
Merchant of Venice* 
Midsummer Night’s Dream* 
Much Ado About Nothing* 
*Romeo and Juliet* 
Tempes:* 
Twelfth Night* 
Sheridan—Rivals 
School for Scandal 
Sophocles—Antigone 
Wilde—Lady Windermere’s Fan 
Woman of No Importance 
Importance of Being Earnest 
Chamisso—Peter Schlemihl* 
Curtis—Our Best Society 
Daudet—Siege of Berlin, etc. 
Dickens—The Chimes 
Christmas Carol* 
Cricket on the Hearth* 
Edgeworth and Banim—Castle Rackrent, and 
Other Irish Tales 
Ewing—Story of a Short Life 
Jackanapes 
Ferguson—Father Tom and the Po; 
Flaubert—Herodias (The Story of exlome) 
Fouqué—Sintram and His Companions 
Undine: A Romance 
Gaskell—Cranford 
Gautier—Fleece of Gold 
Gesta Romanorum—Select Tales 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield 
Gulliver’s Travels—4 vols. 
Hale—Man Without a Country 
Irving—Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Rip Van Winkle 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 
eee 
ingsley—Greek Heroes* 
Lover and Lever—Barney O’Reardon, 
Other Irish Tales 
Maupassant—The Necklace, etc. 
Mérimée—Carmen 
Mulock—Little Lame Prince 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Munchauesn—Travels 
Ouida—Dog of Flanders 
The Niirnberg Stove 
Poe—Gold Bug 
Murders in the Rue Morgue 
Purloined Letter 
The Pit and the Pendulum 
Ruskin—King of the Golden River 
Sterne—Sentimental Journey 
Thackeray—Novels by Eminent Hands 
Rose and the Ring 
Wilde—Happy Prince, etc. 
Winthrop—Love and Skates 
Zschokke—Tales from the German 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 


and 


Miscellaneous 


Letters of Abélard and Heloise 
About Children—What Men and Women Have 


Said 
About Men—What Women Have Said 
About Women—What Women Have Said 
Bright—Speeches on America 
Chesney—Battle of Dorking 
Cornaro—Health and Long Life 
De Quincey—Confessions of an Opium-Eater 
Franklin—Autobiography 
Ideals of the Republic 


Book Store List 


Irving—Knickerbocker’s New York. 2 vols. 
James I—Counterblaste to Tobacco 


Landor—Imaginary Conversations (selected) 
Lincolnics—Stories and Sayings of Lincoln 
Tumbler of Our Lady, etc. 

Word for the Day, The—Complied by A. R. 


BIRTHDAY BOOKS 


These books give on alternate pages dates 
and under each date a blank in which to 
write the name of the person whose birthday 
falls on that day. On the opposite pages are 
appropriate verses. Full leather, boxed, 75 
Longfellow Birthday Book 
Tennyson Birthday Book 
Shakespeare Birthday Book 


Birthday Books (Nelson's) 


Limp leather, gilt edge, size 34x3% in. 
_ price 
Sixteen titles including: 


Browning Shakespeare Tennyson 
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Birthday Books—:6mo. colored illus- 
trations, leather -99 


1914 CALENDARS 


Calendar of Cheer 

Calendar of Sunshine 

Calendar of Friendship 

Business Man’s Calendar 
Fifty-four pages. Cover in 

6x8. oxed. ach 35c. In 

by mail, $1.50. 

Favorite Calendar of Cheer 

Faverite Calendar of Friendship 

Favorite Business Man’s Calendar 
Twenty-six pages. Parchment cover. 

3@xs. Boxed. Each 25 cents. In half-dozes 

lots by mail, $1.25. 


old and colors. 
alf-dozen lots, 





NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 





quick power in expressive reading. 
Guide Books to English 


burgh, Pa., and Charles B. Gilbert. 
correct Englis 
oral and written form. 


schools. Book One, 45 cents; 


and Rochester, N. Y: 337 pp., $1.50. 


keen and inspiring. 





The Progressive Road to Reading 


A widely popular series; the material consists of the classics of childhood— 
legends, fables, fairy tales and myths; the simple phonetic plan insures remarkably 
Send for descriptive, illustrated circular. 


By Ada Van Stone Harris, Primary Methods, Teachers’ Training School, Pitts- 


A strong series which is unique in its plan for teaching the pupil to use 
; it gives him something to say and teaches him how to say it in both 

Leng ~ instruction in the grammar needed in elementary 
ook Two, 60 cents. 


What Children Study and Why 


By Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, Formeriy Superintendent of School, Newark, N. J., 


This book discusses analytically the values of the subjects taught in elementary 
schools and shows how they should be treated in the course of study. 
a valuable criterion by which to judge all proposed changes in the school curriculum. 

Its trenchant observations and vital suggestions give the teacher a fresh outlook 
on the trite subjects of arithemetic, reading, grammar, etc. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


It furnishes 


It is broad minded, 











Frice, per vol. net 
Cloth, 35 cts. 
Leather, 70 cts. 
Postage, 8 cts. 


priced 


Price per volume 
the same as above. 
Vols. I and II 


ready. 
Vols. III and IV, 
to follow 
at once. 


Per volume net 


handle. 
Postage, 3 cts. 





Publishers and 
| Booksellers 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Send for a list of the well-selected, well-bound, low- 
books which 
nearly every course of reading. 


THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Complete in twelve volumes. 

Edited by ANDREW BOYLE 
A comprehensive, compact, modern Encyclopedia which 
you can carry with you in half a cubic foot of space. 
Half a million words in each volume. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 40 vols. 


One play to a volume. 
The best of all pocket editions. 
speare Lexicon and Concordance uniform in size and 
style. Cloth, 60 cts; leather, 75 cts. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


include the standard books in 


Pleasant to read, light to 
The Shake- 


Near S4th 
Street 




















AS INSPIRATION 
FOR YOURSELF 
AND ALL YOUR 
FAMILY 








Read 


The Life of 

Ellen H. Richards, 
by Caroline L. Hunt. 
Net $1.50. 


If you want practical 
information, there are 
no better books on their 
respective subjects than 


The Modern Household, 
by Marion Talbot and 
8. P. Breckinridge. 
Net $1.00. 


Household Textiles, 
by Charlotte M. Gibbs 
Net $1.25. 


House Sanitation, 
by Marian Talbot. 
Cloth, net 80c; 
paper, net 50c. 


Home Science 

Cook Book, 
by Anna Barrows and 
Mary J. Lincoln. 
Net $1.00. 


Order from your dealer 
or from the publishers. 





Whitcomb & Barrows 


Huntington Chambers‘ 
Boston, Mass. 








Special Book Number 


1914 CHAUTAUQUA CALENDARS 

A Morning Resolve, by Bishop Vincent. 
A Morning Prayer, by Bishop Vincent. 
Capital, by Edward Howard Griggs. 

5x12 inches. In envelope. lored land- 
scape panel. Each 25 cents. 

DIARIES (The famous Line-A-Day) 

Good for five years. Can be begun on any 
date. Prices according to binding 60c to $2.50. 

ENVELOPE SERIES—(Booklets) Each 2sc 
A Little Book of Chautauqua Wishes—J. H. 








Vincent. 

When Little Souls Awake—Henry Turner 
Bailey. 

The Victorious Surrender—Henry Turner 
Bailey. 

a s 


A Few NEW BOOKS of 
INTEREST TO CHAUTAUQUANS 


V. Vs EYES 
By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
_— V.’s Eyes’ is far better than 





‘Queed.’ ”"—N Y. Times. Illustrated 

$1.35 net. 

POLLY OF LADY GAY 
COTTAGE 


By EMMA ©. DOWD. “The story 
of a charming little girl, very natural 
and lovable.”—Boston Herald. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.00 net. 


W. A. G’s TALE 

By MARGARET TURNBULL. 
“"W. A. G.’s Tale’ is a charming 
child story written for grown-ups. . .” 
Boston Herald. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE INVADERS 

By FRANCES N. S. ALLEN. “It 
deals wisely and sympathetically with 
one of the big social problems which 
beset changing New England.”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


GETTYSBURG 

By ELSIE SINGMASTER. “She 
has infused into her little volume a 
spirit that can but cause it to be 
reckoned as a war classic.”—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


COMMON DISEASES 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON. 
“Every page of the book will be read 
with interest, pleasure and profit.”— 
Baltimore Sun. $1.50 net. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD 
By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN. 
“A delightful study of modern chil- 
dren.”—Kansas City Star. $1.25 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 

By SUSAN BLOW, PATTY HILL 
and ELIZABETH HARRISON. “This 
invaluable book should be in the pos- 
session of every kindergartner.”—Miss 
Mabel A. MacKinney, President of the 
International Kindergarten Union. $1.25 
net. Postpaid. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 

By MARY A. LASELLE and 
KATHERINE E. WILEY. “The book 
deserves a pioneer place in vocational 
literature.”—The Survey. 85 cents net. 
Postpaid. 


OLD HOMES OF NEW 
AMERICANS 
By FRANCIS E. CLARK. “An en- 
tertaining story of travel and a valu- 
able contribution to the solution of a 
vexed national problem.”—Phila. North 
American. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EFFICIENCY 
By HUGO MUNSTERBURG. “The 
most interesting and the most signif- 
icantly vital volume on applied psy- 
- chology et written—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 1.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Boston and New York 














The Song of Our Syrian Guest—William Allen 
Knight. 
No Room in the Inn—William Allen Knight. 
The Love Watch—William Allen Knight. 
Crossing the Bar—George A. Gordon. 
The Practice of Immortality—Washington 
Gladden. 
e¢ Sermon on the Mount—Washington 
Gladden 
What Life Means to Me—Wilfred T. Grenfel. 
THE EXQUISITE SERIES 
Artistic little volumes printed on fine paper 
with rubricated title pages. Frontispiece in 
color on art paper. 34x74. Parchment. 
Each, 50 cents. 
Friendship Outstays the Hurrying Flight of 
Time. 
Thoughts of You. 
Kind Thoughts. 
In Token of Fond Friendship. 
Friendship’s Greeting. 
True Friendship Like the Ivy Clings. 
FAVORITE POEMS 
Decorated leather with frontispiece. 
cial 1.00* 
Burns, Bryant, Mrs. Browning, Lowell, Scott. 
HANDY VOLUME STANDARD BOOKS 
Dickens, on India paper bound in limp 
wine-colored leather (complete in 


17 volumes) per vol. 1.25 
Tolstoi (Crowell edition) India paper, 
limp leather, per volume 1.25 


Kipling (Doubleday Page Edition) limp 
leather, per volume 


Chautauqua 
Text Books 


A series of vest-pocket text-books upon 
a variety of religious, educational, historical 
and literary topics. e¢ matter is furnished 
with ingenious apparatus for review. 

Usual prices, 10 cents net. Per doz, $1.00 


net. 
SPECIAL PRICES. Single, by mail, 5 
cents net. 
Per doz., of any one or assorted, 50 cents net 
by mail. 
1. Biblical Exploration; or How to Study the 
Bible. By John H. Vincent, D.D. 
2. Studies of the Stars. By Bishop Henry 
W. Warren. 
3. Bible Sudies for Little Folks. By Rev. B. 
incent. 
4. English History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
6. Greek Lierature. By A. D. Vail, D.D. 
6. Memorial Days of the C. L. S. C. 
9. William Cullen Bryant 
o. What is Education? By William F. Phelps, 
A.M 


11. Socrates. By William H. Phelps, A.M. 

12. Pestalozzi. By William H. Phelps, A.M. 
13. Anglo-Saxon. By Albert S. Cook. 

14. Horace Mann. By William H. Phelps, A.M. 
15. Froebel. By William F. Phelps, A.M. 

16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, .D.D. 
17. Roger Ascham and John Sturn. By William 

F. Phelps, A.M. 
18. Cees, Soleus By J. H. Vincent, 
D 


Biblical Biology. By J. H. Wythe. 

English Literature. By J. H. Gilmore. 

Canadian Literature. By James H. Hughes. 

Self-education. By Joseph Alden, D.D. 

The Tabernacle. By John C. Hill. 

Readings from Ancient Classics. 

Mans’ Antiquity and Language. By M. S. 
Terry, D.D. 

The World of Missions. By H. K. Carrol. 

What Noted Men Think of Christ. By L. 
T. Townsend, D.D. 

A Brief Outline of the History of Art. 
By Julia B. De Forest. 

. Elihu Burritt, “The Learned Blacksmith.” 
By Chas. Northend. 

Asiatic History: China, Corea, Japan, 
By William E. Griffin. 
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35. Outlines of General History. By J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. 

37. Assembly Normal Outlines. By J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. 

39. The Sunday School Normal ‘Class. By J. 


H. Vincent, D.D. 

40. Normal Outlines for Primary Teacher. By 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 

41. The Teacher Before His Class. By James 
L. Hughes. 
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43. Good Manners. By J— P—. 

44. Jerusalem the Holy City. By S. M. J. 
Eaton, D.D. 

45. Alcohol. By C. H. Buck, A.M. 


47. Readings from Herbert Spencer on Educa- 
tion. Selected by Jesse B. Young, A.M. 

48. Our Superintendent. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

49. Palestine, the Holy Land. By S. 
Eaton, D.D. 

50. A Primer of saves Training. 


By Wm 
G. Anderson, M.D 


Souvenir Post Cards 


Chautauqua Institution 


COLORED CARDS 
2 for sc; 30c per doz., postpaid. 
3000 The Golden Gate 
Inlet 
3003 The Traction Station 
3004 The Hall of Philosophy 
Hall of Philosophy 
Hall of Philosophy 
Hall of Philosophy 
Pier on the Point 
Model of Palestine 
3010 Aula Christi 
3011 Massey Memorial Organ 
go12 The Pier, Lake Entrance 
3013 The North Shore 
3015 North Shore Drive 
3016 A Game in the Shade (Croquet) 
3017 The Men’s Club and Pier 
3018 Hotel Athenaeum 
3019 Lake Front Lawn 
jo20 Canoeing on Chautauqua Lake 
jo2t The Chimes 
3022 Bathing Girl 
3023 Caught in the Act (the Diver) 
3024 By Trolley to Chautauqua 
3025 Chautauqua Lake from the Divide 
3026 Lake Erie from the Divide 
3027 Barcelona Light House 
3028 Indian Encampment 
3029 The Plaza 
3030 Pomona Grange Hall 
3031 Rowboat Dock and Pier 
3032 Higgins Hall 
3033 Lake View from Overlook 
3034 Office of Chautauqua Press 
3035 The Methodist House 
3036 The Presbyterian House 
3037 The Administration Building 
3038 A Before-Breakfast Catch ,, 
3039 Pratt Avenue 
3040 North Avenue 
3042 Through the Chadakoin 
3043 Barcelona Harbor 
3044 Mayville Dock 
3045 Along the Shore—Bemus Point 
3046 Long Point 
3047 The Vine-Clad Pergola 
3048 From Our Veranda 
3049 Recognition Day Procession 
30so At the Bathing Beach 
3051 Through the Golden Gate 
3052 Miller Bell Tower 
4000 The Bathers 
4001 The Pier 
4002 On the Point 
4003 Flower Girls, Recognition Day 
4004 The Golden Gate 
4005 The Boy 
4006 Cottage on Lake Front, North Shore 
4007 The Iron Bridge in the Ravine 
4008 The Booth in the Ravine 
4009 On the Way to the Athletic Field 
4010 The Colonnade, Pergola and Plaza 
4011 The Sailing Race 
4012 The Chautauqua Boat Crew 
4013 A Kindergarten Group 
4014 The C. L. S. C. Building 
4o15 At the “Gym” 
4016 The Pier and Men’s Club 
4017 The Service of Approach to the Hall of 


Christ 

4018 From the Hotel Veranda 

419 The Hall of Philosophy, showing 
plantings 


4020 The Miller Bell Tower 

4021 Aula Christi 

4022 The Arts and Crafts Shops 

4023 The Colonnade 

4024 The Racing Sloop “Humbug” 

4025 Waiting for the Shakespeare Pageant 
4026 The Post Office 

4027 The Steamer City of Cleveland 





Book Store List 


28 The 


Steamer City of Pittsburgh 
2) The 


Steamer City of Buffalo 

» The Steamer City of New York 

31 The Steamer City of Cincinnati 

92 Lake Scene Southward, showing Miller 
Rell Tower 

3 From the Veranda of Hotel Athenaeum 

PHOTOGRAPH CARDS 


heneae 


sc each, postpaid. 
209 Hall of Philosophy 
2001 The Pier 


20c2 Massey Memorial Organ 
SPECIAL FOLDER CARDS 


2-folder cards of Amphitheater......... sc each 
-folder cards of Amphitheater 
OS EE eee sc each 
3-folder cards of Athletic Field 
OS Re ee sc each 
4-folder cards of Amphitheater........ toc each 
4-folder cards of Shore Line............ toc each 
3-folder cards of Business Section 
Se eee sc each 
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CHAUTAUQUA MOTTO CARDS 


2 for sc; joc per doz., postpaid. 
A Morning Prayer, Bishop John H. Vincent. 
A Resolve, Bishop John H. Vincent. 
At Chautauqua, Edward Everett Hale. 


Recognition Day Creed, Edward Howard 
Griggs. 

The Chautauqua Idea (with cut of Bishop 
Vincent) 


Chautauqua Publications 


Frequent inquiries are made regarding Chau- 
tauqua Publications and L. S. ks in 
the courses of past years. The following 
titles are in stock: 


en ~ F Studies in Greece, by J. P. 
peaseansenesesecnsgssshaeennae 1. 
The y 4 of Greek Art, by Dr. H. H. 
DOUGED ccccccdccecsecncevessédescesanante 2.00 




















a—. teeta —————— — —_— 
AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION FROM COVER TO COVER 
| THE FUNK & WAGNALLS | 
| The following is but a partial list of the exclusive features which 
| establish its supremacy, as the most up-to-date, the most extensive, 
| the most authoritative, the most useful, and the most practicable work 
| of its kind. 
| ONE VOCABULARY ORDER Two keys are used in respell- 
| THROUGHOUT: The universal ing for pronunciation. Each word 
| custom in lexicography has been will be respelled (1) in the Re- 
to arrange a dictionary into sev- vised Scientific (or N. E. A.) 
| eral separate and distinct depart- Alphabet; (2) in the text-book 
| ments—the main vocabulary, an Key. 
| addenda or supplement to this It is the only Dictionary that 
vocabulary, a department of pro- gives the common, present-day 
per names, one of geographical meaning of a word first of all— | 
| names, a section of encyclopedic where it should be—and the obso- | 
matter, etc., etc. In the new ar- ete meaning Jast. 
rangement of the Funk & Wag- 
| malls New Standard Dictionary. The only Dictionary that gives 
| everything will be in one alpha- 7,500 separate lists of Synonyms, 
betical order. The man who con- and _ discussions of more than 
| sults the book will not have to 23,000 synonymous terms. 
| look in several places. He will The only Dictionary that gives 
find everything given in one place Antonyms. Nearly 5,000 of these 
| —its proper alphabetical place in are given. 
| the main vocabulary. The only Dictionary that in- 
cludes wherever possible speci- 
| The New Standard will contain mens of celebrated paintings. 
| over 450,000 living Vocabulary The only Dicti ot ote 
} s, thousands more than an 7 ictonary that gives 
| ae ar see More than ayo a day-by-day history of the world. 
One hundred pages are devoted to 
pages. the recording of the 31.000 facts 
s : which this feature alone embraces. 
The New Standard will contain 
sixty-three full-page illustrations, Over 380 Editors and Specialists 
some in over forty colors. were employed. 
Wait for the New Standard Dictionary. It will soon be ready. 
Write now for information. concerning it. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
r | e 
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Studies in the Poetry of Italy: Roman and 
Italian, by Frank Justus Miller — 


lace peste Maras 
The Meaning of Evolution, by Samuel é” 
Dy Getheucnctuhehensceestensecevs 1. 
Social Progress in Contemporary Europe, 
by Frederic Austin Ogg ............... 1. 
Mornings with Masters of Art, by H. H. 
tT ‘cehehenhamhonedecacenséesesee ve 
The Spirit of French Letters, by fabeit” 
 SMIth ....ccececcsccsensecreeseces 
Home Life in Germany, by Mrs. Aifrea” 


Sidgwick 1.50 
Grecian History, by Somes, Richard Joy.. 1.00 
Homer to Theocritus, or “ee. 1.00 
The Human Nature tind, Thorn- 

St ht dbesdubabbedeseheagnciaan eens 1.00 
Birds through an Opera Glass, by enema 

Meriam 


Initial Studies in American Letters, by 
H. DL spheuneunetieanaseuaveniag 

Streneth and Weakness of Socialism, & 
i Th TE scceseennneseronsenrese 1.00 

Abraham Lincoln. by Carl Schurz ......... 1.00 
Containing Lincoln’s Addresses and 
Lowell’s Essays on Lincoln. 

Imperial Germany, by Sidney Whitman.. 1.00 


The Great World’s Farm, by Selina Gaye 1.00 
Ten Englishmen of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury, by James Richard Joy ......... 1.00 
Evolution of Industrial Society, by 
REE RS eT 1.25 
Geographic Influences in American His- 
- S&S FF 8 i eee 1.25 
Studies in German Literature, by Richard 
DD ciussbebviaheetesbhitcessscstesede 1.10 


The States General, by Erckmann-Chatrian 1.00 


The French Revolution, by Shailer 
REED dkuapanbabboonditencisecsnéneses 1.00 

Studies in German iLterature, by Richard 
ET bhbsk tice avecueksesieeseoese 1.00 
Men and Cities of Italy ................. 1.00 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy, by Miller 
and Kuhns 


Ideals in Greek Literature, 
Lawton 


The English Government, by T. F. Moran 1.50 


Literary Leaders of Modern England, by 
Ww. Dawson 


What is Shakespeare? by L. A. Sherman 1.00 
A History of Greek Art, by F. B. Tarbell 1.00 
Some First Steps in Human Progress, by 





Special Book Number 


John R. Commons ............-..++0++ 1. 
Provincial Types in American Fiction, by 
Herace Spencer Fiske .........scsecese 1 
American Literature, by Katharine Lee 


MIN  nindde teh stenthinacnseasneabessesune 1.50 
Newer Ideals of Peace, by Jane Addams.. 1.25 
Foundations of Modern Europe, by Emil 

Reich 1.50 
Seen in Germany, by Ray Stannard Baker 2.00 
Studies in European Lit*rature, prepared 


ee te PONE na ct chameordinetan<éncteseee 1.50 
Man and the Earth, by N. S. Shaler...... 1.50 
The Greek View of Life, by George raseagl 

PE ccchetctebeoeoestakeuk centettes 
Social Life at Rome, by Wm Warde 

DED odcndedbeedeasbbetwesdosccdoonccce 2.00 


The Homeric Stories (translations of Illiad 
and Odyssey, illustrated).............. 1.25 

The Friendly Stars, by Martha Evans 
Martin 

Industrial and Social History of England— 


profusely illustrated, by Edward P. 

GEE éccncecqncecccocscesescoccccoscee 1.50 
Studies in Dickens, Mabell S. C. Smith.. 1.25 
Social Ideals in English Letters, by Vida 


 ) 9 Ashen E rE 1.7 


Merta!l Growth and Control, by Nathan 
Oppenheim, M.D. .........ccccceeceeeees 1.10 

The Twentieth Century American, by J 
BR. TENE ve cccccccenssccscccccccccce 1.25 


The Spirit of American Government, by H. 
Percy Robinson .........+..eeeeeeeeeeees 1.78 
and Methods 
Hamilton. 


of Fiction, by 
Introduction by 


Materials 
Clayton 


Brander Matthews ...........-c+seseee 1.50 
Twenty Years at Hull-House, by Jane 
DES . c6cdsinbnsttvancstgncccencnessese 2.00 
A Reading Tourney in Central Europe 
(paper soc); cloth ......cscecceseeeeeees 1.00 
A Reading Journey through China (three 
numbers of “Chautauquan”) ........... 7s 
A Reading Journey through Korea (paper) 25 
A Reading Journey through Spain (paper) 50 
A Reading Journey through Scotland 
CHOBOTD  cocvcccedseccecccssesccceccccescese 50 
A Reading Journey throvgh Mexico (paper) 50 
A Reading Journey through Palestine, 
by Shailer Mathews (paper soc); cloth 1.00 
The Chautauqua Movement, by Bishop 
a errr rt ie 50 


A Guide Book to Palestine (with map).. 10 
A Little Sanctuary, by Bishop Vincent 





ERT a A 1.00 GRORGED cecaccansecsnccosscoccccoscesescces 15 
Rational Living, by Henry C. ee 1.2 Concise Atlas—Borderlands of the United 
Races and Immigrants in America, by States (paper) .......ccccccscccceccccves 25 

* |] 

Books for Music Students and Music Lovers 

The Appreciation of Music by Thos. Whitney Surette and Daniel Gregory ' 

ason Cloth, $1.50. 
Of interest and value not only to students, but to that vast number of 
people whose relations to music are only those of the listener, but who 
desire to increase their power’ of receptivity and apprciation. 

Musical Supplements in separate volume, $1.00. 

The Orchestral Instruments and What They Do by Daniel G. Mason, $1.25. 
A primer for concert goers. Those who attend the Chautauqua concerts 
will add greatly to their enjoyment by perusing this little 

How to Think Music by Harriet Ayer Seymour, $1.00. 

An enlightening work for music teachers and students. A plea for in- 
ward culture in the art, without which technic is of but little value. 

A Cutpe to Music by Daniel Gregory Mason, $1.25. 

A book for the layman as well as the student. A help to the better 
understanding of music as a form of artistic expression and an aid to 
the “love of the best.” 

The Psychology of Singing by David B. Teylor, $1.50. 

All who contemplate a course in singing should read this book. 
All the above are for sale at the 
CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 

Make the musical side of your season at Chautauqua profitable by reading them 

~ Published by 

The H. W. Gray Company, New York 
Sole Agents for Novello & Company, Limited 

a - 














Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice versa. 

The rate is 2% cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 2 oper cent on twelve insertions. 


s * 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. 


A fe wtours to organizers of small parties. 











Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 
EUROPE—$7so—Eighty-six days. Small 


private party sailing June 19. Seven countries: 
England to Italy. ravel with leisure and 
comfort. Carriage driving and motoring. Ex- 
perienced conductor. References. (Miss) 
Mary E. Calhoun, 4199 W. tioth St., New 
York City. 


EDUCATIONAL 

A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including Eng- 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lessons free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D. 

WRITE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, 
lining degree course in Pedagogy. 
by mail. 


PROFESSIONAL 
for bulletin out- 
Instruction 


SECOND HAND BOOKS. Save 50 to 75 
per cent in buying from our select stock, all 
in fine condition of all publishers. Catalogue 
free. Hays, Cushman Co., Athenaeum Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gathered, 
programs arranged. Criticism and revision 0 
MSS. Expert service. Authors Agency, 1547 
Broadway, New York. 








IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 
SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on the 
life after death. 400 pages, postpaid for only 
15 cents. Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED 
WANTED—A position to care for invalid 
or to care for a child near Chautauqua, by 
a two-year student of Physical Education. 
Address “C. H.,” Chautauquan Weekly News- 


magazine. 





BUSINFSS OPPORTUNITIES 
BIG PROFTITS—Open a dveing and cleaning 
establishment, little capital needed. We 
teach by mail. Write for booklet. Ben- 
Vonde System, Dept. H-N, Charlotte, N. C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED 1 BOOK tells of about 
300.000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book'et 
S-1178. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


$2,000 


teaching. 
you start. 
New Jersey. 





YEARLY made by teacher and 
educated people in correspondence 
Clean, honest, independent. I help 
H. Clement Moore, New Egypt, 





WANTED—RELIABLE PERSON to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, ete. 
Good pav. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 


stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Angq., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











